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Week Ending Friday, October 13, 1995 


Proclamation 6836—Columbus Day, 
1995 
October 6, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


To pursue ambitious goals and to realize 
great dreams, we must be willing to venture 
away from the familiar and comfortable. We 
must show the strength of our convictions 
to tackle the challenges, known and un- 
known, that stand between us and our hopes 
for the future. 

Today, Christopher Columbus’ extraor- 
dinary journeys stand as inspiring examples 
of such determination. This renowned ex- 
plorer braved the open sea, so feared by his 
contemporaries, and revealed the splendors 
of the New World to Renaissance Europe 
over 500 years ago. He discovered the best 
use of the North Atlantic wind system, first 
described the Equatorial Current, and initi- 
ated the succeeding rapid exploration and 
settlement of the Americas. 

During the course of his first transatlantic 
voyage, Columbus’ bold convictions over- 
came the resistance of the faint-hearted 
members of his crew. He led them to the 
Canaries, the Bahama Islands, Cuba, and 
Haiti, and subsequent sailings took him to 
other Caribbean islands, Central America, 
and Venezuela. As with many pioneers 
throughout history, Columbus’ limited un- 
derstanding of other cultures led to conflicts 
and controversies—struggles similar to those 
that challenge our world even now. But the 
enduring fame of his travels and the oppor- 
tunity he sought across uncharted waters re- 
main a call to all who seek adventure. 

A native of Genoa, Columbus’ courage and 
commitment led him to leave safe shores in 


pursuit of his goals. But he could not have 
made his trips without the support of the 
Spanish crown. People of Italian and Spanish 
descent continue to energize communities 
across our Nation, enhancing every occupa- 
tion and sector of American society. We are 
grateful for their tremendous contributions 
and for the ingenuity of spirit that is Colum- 
bus’ enduring legacy. 

In tribute to Columbus’ many achieve- 
ments, the Congress, by joint resolution of 
April 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 657), and an Act of 
June 28, 1968 (82 Stat. 250), has requested 
the President to proclaim the second Mon- 
day in October each year as “Columbus 
Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do here by proclaim October 9, 1995, as Co- 
lumbus Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. I also direct 
that the flag of the United States be displayed 
on all public buildings on the appointed day 
in honor of Christopher Columbus. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-five, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3 p.m., October 10, 1995] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 12. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Proclamation 6837—Leif Erikson 
Day, 1995 
October 6, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Every October, we celebrate Leif Erikson 
Day and honor the memory of that great 
Norse explorer who first set foot on North 
American soil nearly a millennium ago. At 
a time when mankind has traveled from pole 
to pole and even journeyed into the vast 
reaches of space, Leif Erikson’s bold deter- 
mination stands as an early example of the 
spirit of adventure and enterprise. 

This day is an occasion to celebrate the 
bonds of friendship that link the United 
States to the Nordic countries. For genera- 
tions, Iceland and her neighbors have acted 
as bridges between Europe and North Amer- 
ica, playing a vital role in fostering democracy 
and free trade throughout the world. Nordic 

ples have long shared America’s love of 
iberty and have always reached out to those 
who struggle against oppression. Today, we 
in the United States are proud to work with 
our Northern friends to filly reintegrate the 
Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
into the Western family of nations. Together 
we look forward to a new Europe, united by 
a common respect for liberty and equality. 

We should also mark this observance by 
recognizing the outstanding contributions 
that citizens of Danish, Finnish, Icelandic, 
Norwegian, and Swedish descent have made 
to our country. Just as their ancestors did 
before them, Nordic Americans cherish their 
ties across the ocean and bring their many 
gifts to America’s culture, progress, and pros- 
perity. As we remember Leif Erikson, whose 
voyage preceded so many rugged immigrants 
who braved the North Atlantic in search of 
economic, political, and religious liberties, let 
us pay tribute to his courage and renew our 
commitment to freedom. 

In honor of Leif Erikson—son of Iceland, 
grandson of Norway—the Congress, by joint 
resolution approved on September 2, 1964 
(Public Law 88-566), has authorized and re- 
quested the President to designate October 
9 of each year as “Leif Erikson Day.” 
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Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim October 9, 1995, as Leif 
Erikson Day. I encourage the people of the 
United States to observe this occasion with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities com- 
memorating our rich Nordic American herit- 
age. 

ein Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-five, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:59 p.m., October 10, 1995] 


NOTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 12. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Proclamation 6835—National School 
Lunch Week, 1995 


October 6, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On June 4, 1946, President Truman signed 
the National School Lunch Act—landmark 
legislation designed to ensure the nutritional 
health of America’s students. This year, near- 
ly half a century later, the Department of 
Agriculture has updated Federal regulations 
to require school meals to meet the Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans. The resultin 
School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children 
is the most significant reform of the meals 
program since President Truman’s time, un- 
derscoring our Nation’s profound respon- 
sibility to protect our children’s well-being. 

Recognizing that simply adopting policies 
does not always guarantee change, my Ad- 
ministration launched Team Nutrition on 
June 12, 1995, to unite public and private 
organizations in promoting healthful dietary 
habits through schools, community organiza- 
tions, and the media. This groundbreaking 
measure also provides the training, technical 
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assistance, and nutrition education that are 
critical to the School Meals Initiative’s suc- 
cessful implementation. This fall marks the 
introduction of the Team Nutrition Schools 
Program, which brings together teachers and 
principals, children and families, community 
leaders, and school food services profes- 
sionals to work for healthier school meals and 
to make available better nutrition informa- 
tion. 

The National School Lunch program cur- 
rently operates in more than 95 percent of 
our Nation’s public schools and serves some 
25 million students daily. The only nutritious 
meal of the day for many children, a school 
lunch can help to lengthen attention span, 
increase learning capacity, and dramatically 
improve overall health. Thanks to dedicated 
educators, parents, Federal, State, and local 
officials, and particularly food service profes- 
sionals, more than 92,000 schools and resi- 
dential child care institutions across the 
country provide wholesome meals to our Na- 
tion’s children, enabling them to look for- 
ward to a healthier future. 

In recognition of the contributions of the 
National School Lunch program to the nutri- 
tional well-being of our young people, the 
Congress, by joint resolution of October 9, 
1962 (Public Law 87-780), has designated 
the week beginning the second Sunday in 
October of each year as “National School 
Lunch Week” and has requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim October 8 through Octo- 
ber 14,. 1995, as National School Lunch 
Week. I call upon all Americans to recognize 
those individuals whose efforts contribute to 
the success of our national meals programs, 
and I encourage people everywhere to reaf- 
firm their commitment to safeguarding chil- 
dren’s health. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-five, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:56 p.m., October 10, 1995] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on October 7, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on October 
12. 


Memorandum on Absence of Federal 
Employees in the Aftermath of 
Hurricane Opal 

October 6, 1995 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Excused Absence for Employees 
Affected by Hurricane Opal and Its 
Aftermath 


I am deeply concerned about the devastat- 
ing losses caused by Hurricane Opal and the 
impact on the well-being and livelihood of 
our fellow Americans who have been affected 
by this disaster. Elements of the Federal 
Government have been mobilized to respond 
to this disaster. 

As part of this effort, I request the heads 
of executive departments and agencies who 
have Federal civilian employees in the areas 
designated as disaster areas because of the 
effects of Hurricane Opal and its aftermath 
to use their discretion to excuse from duty, 
without charge to leave or loss of pay, any 
such employee who is faced with a personal 
emergency because of this storm and who 
can be spared from his or her usual respon- 
sibilities. This policy should also be applied 
to any employee who is needed for emer- 
gency law enforcement, relief, or clean-up 
efforts authorized by Federal, State, or local 
officials having jurisdiction. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on October 7. 


The President’s Radio Address 
October 7, 1995 


Good morning. As you know, we’re work- 
ing in Washington to try to balance the budg- 
et. But we’re working on two very different 
approaches. I want to balance the budget be- 
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cause if it’s done right, it will help us to re- 
store the American dream and to keep Amer- 
ica the strongest nation in the world. It will 
help to improve our economy, create jobs, 
raise incomes, and take debt off our children. 

That’s why we've worked so hard in our 
administration to bring the deficit down from 
$290 billion a year when I took office to $160 
billion this year, to expand our exports, and 
to increase investment in education. That’s 
helped to give us 7.5 million new jobs, a 
record number of new small businesses. And 
just last week, the Census Bureau announced 
that the poverty rate has dropped in America 
for the first time in 5 years, as more families 
are sticking together and doing better. 

Still, we all know that many working fami- 
lies are finding it harder than ever to live 
the American dream. And that’s why we have 
to do even more to ensure opportunity for 
all working people, to grow the middle class, 
and to shrink our under class. Above all, as 
awe balance the Federal budget, we must 
make sure we don’t make it harder for people 
to educate their children, care for their par- 
ents, strengthen their families. That would 
defeat the very purpose of balancing the 
budget. 

Yet that’s exactly what the budget propos- 
als of the Republican majority in Congress 
would do. At a time when we’re growing the 
middle class, they would make it harder for 
poor people to work their way into the mid- 
dle class. They'd even kick a lot of American 
families out of the middle class and hurt fam- 
ilies. For many of their so-called cuts are in 
fact hidden direct and indirect tax increases. 

The congressional leadership says they 
want to cut taxes. Well, I do, too. I think 
we should have a tax cut targeted at working 
families to help them with childrearing and 
to permit families to deduct the cost of col- 
lege education. But we can do that without 
the back-door tax increases on millions of 
American families the Republican leaders 
claim to be cutting taxes on. 

You see, buried deep within their plan is 
a vast collection of tax increases and other 
costs on working people, $148 billion worth 
of direct and indirect hidden taxes that hit 
working families in America hard. Some will 
claim these tax hikes aren’t really taxes. 
They'll search the dictionary to find every 
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possible way to avoid using that “T” word. 
Well, in Washington they may not call it a 
tax increase, but when the Government 
makes a working family pay more, it sure 
feels like a tax to them. 

Here are the facts. You can decide, for 
yourself. We want parents to care for their 
children. But under the Republican plan, sin- 
gle mothers struggling to preserve their fami- 
lies will have to pay $4 billion in fees for 
the Government’s help in collecting child 
support they’re legally due. That’s a tax hike 
on responsible mothers and their children 
which will lower their already modest in- 
comes. 

The elderly, who have a right to expect 
that we will do our duty to them so they can 
live their lives in dignity, will be asked to 
pay thousands of dollars more per couple in 
extra premiums, extra copayments, extra 
deductibles for Medicare over the next 7 
years. People who are old and sick and poor, 
regardless of how hard they’ve worked in 
their lives, will have to pay $10 billion more 
for their Medicare because the Republican 
budget proposes to repeal the extra help now 
given to the elderly poor with their Medicare 
bills. Experts say up to a million seniors could 
be driven out of Medicare. 

And the Republican Congress proposes to 
do away with the law that now prevents 
States from forcing seniors whose spouses 
have to go into nursing homes to sell their 
cars, their homes, even empty their bank ac- 
counts before their husbands and wives can 
get the Government help for the care they 
need. 

Young people and their families who are 
seeking to secure America’s promise of op- 
portunity could wind up paying thousands of 
dollars more in additional fees and interest 
to get student loans. That’s a tax hike on mid- 
dle class families and students that we can’t 
afford for our future. 

Most unbelievably of all, 17 million work- 
ing families who seek to share in the Amer- 
ican dream will have to pay $42 billion more 
in income taxes through reductions in the 
earned-income tax credit for working fami- 
lies. In 1993, I worked hard to expand this 
working family tax credit so that we in Amer- 
ica could say that anybody who works full- 
time with children in their homes will not 
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be in poverty. Now what the Congress wants 
to do is to roll back that working families 
tax credit in a way that will impose a tax in- 
crease averaging $500 a family on families 
least able to pay it. This is a tax hike that 
literally will push many working families back 
into poverty. 

All told, there are about $148 billion of 
these hidden taxes and fees. They represent 
a cynical assault on America’s values by 
targeting working families, the elderly, poor 
people who work hard at their jobs, mothers 
seeking child support, young people strug- 
gling their way through college. These are 
the very people we should be helping. I want 
to reward responsibility, not punish it; to in- 
crease opportunity, not shrink it; to strength- 
en our families, not weaken them. That’s why 
my budget plan includes none of these new 
taxes. 

The taxes imposed by the Republican 
budget are deceptive and unfair. I urge Con- 
gress to defeat them. We don’t need to raise 
taxes on working people and lower their in- 
comes to balance the budget. We have 
enough income inequality in America as it 
is. 

I’ve proposed a balanced budget that re- 
flects our fundamental values, that eliminates 
the deficit without undermining education or 
weakening our environment or violating our 
commitments to working families, seniors 
and poor children. It secures Medicare and 
the Trust Fund without imposing big new 
costs on seniors, threatening their independ- 
ence or destroying their dignity. And it gives 
a tax cut targeted to education and 
childrearing, the very things that working 
families need. And they’re helping the very 
working families who are hit with the tax in- 
creases under the Republican budget. 

I’m deeply committed to balancing the 
Federal budget. But we have to do it in a 
way that is consistent with our values and 
our vision for our future, to give our people 
the chance to make the most of their own 
lives, to strengthen our families and protect 
our children and honor our parents, to grow 
the middle class and shrink the under class, 
and to preserve our Nation as the world’s 
strongest. 

Let’s all keep those values fixed firmly in 
our sight in the weeks ahead as we work to- 
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ward a balanced budget that advances the 
American dream. 
Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 8:49 a.m. in 
the Old Whaling Church, Edgartown, MA, for 
broadcast at 10:06 a.m. 


Proclamation 6838—Fire Prevention 
Week, 1995 


October 7, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since 1925, Americans have paused every 
October to consider the importance of learn- 
ing how to prevent fires. By observing Fire 
Prevention Week, our Nation comes together 
to remember those lost tragically in fire-re- 
lated incidents, to recognize the terrible 
damage that fire has caused over the years, 
and to renew our efforts to learn more about 
the ways in which we can protect ourselves 
from fire’s devastation. 

Some 4,000 people in the United States 
die from fire each year—a number that can 
be reduced dramatically through prevention 
measures. Fires in the home take the biggest 
toll, with 80 percent of fatalities occurring 
just where we often feel the safest. Recogniz- 
ing that cooking and heating equipment 
cause the majority of home fires, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association has se- 
lected “Watch What You Heat: Prevent 
Home Fires” as the Fire Prevention Week 
theme for 1995, joining with the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency’s U.S. Fire 
Administration to communicate this lifesav- 
ing message. 

This year’s safety campaign teaches essen- 
tial prevention techniques—the necessity of 
staying in the kitchen while cooking and 
never leaving a lighted stove unattended; of 
closely supervising all heating equipment, 
such as portable and space heaters; and of 
monitoring all appliances and smoking mate- 
rials. Most important, no matter how careful 
we are, we must always be prepared by main- 
taining working smoke detectors throughout 
our homes. 


, 
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As we strive to make fire prevention a pri- 
ority in every American community, we also 
celebrate the dedication of our Nation’s fire 
and emergency workers—champions of fire 
safety at the local level. Too often, these 
brave men and women pay the ultimate price 
for their faithful service. Last year alone, 100 
firefighters died in the line of duty, and more 
than 95,400 were injured. On Sunday, Octo- 
ber 15, 1995, we will pay our respects to 
these heroic individuals at the 14th annual 
National Fallen Firefighters Memorial Serv- 
ice at the National Emergency Training Cen- 
ter in Emmitsburg, Maryland. To honor their 
courageous work, let us rededicate ourselves 
to building a better, safer world for the gen- 
erations to come. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 8 
through October 14, 1995, as Fire Prevention 
Week. I encourage the people of the United 
States to plan and actively participate in fire 
prevention activities this week and through- 
out the year. I also call upon every citizen 
to pay tribute to firefighters who have lost 
their lives in the line of duty and to those 
men and women who carry on the noble tra- 
dition of service in our communities. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-five, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3 p.m., October 11, 1995] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on October 9, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on October 
13. 


Statement on Senator Sam Nunn’s 
Decision Not To Seek Reelection 


October 9, 1995 


For the last 23 years, Senator Nunn has 
served our country with tireless devotion and 
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steady leadership. He has earned the respect 
and appreciation of all Americans for his 
leadership in national security, defense, and 
foreign policy. He has urged us to deal with 
the long term challenges of our economy and 
to move beyond established political rhetoric 
te new policies that reward responsibility and 
work and to strengthen families and commu- 
nities. 

I am grateful for his wise counsel and per- 
sonal friendship and look forward to his con- 
tinued leadership in setting the new Demo- 
cratic agenda and America’s agenda in 1996 
and beyond. I wish him and his fine family 
well. 


Remarks Announcing the 
Technology Learning Challenge 
Grants 


October 10, 1995 


Thank you, Mr. Vice President, for your 
outstanding work on this issue. And thank 


you, Secretary Riley and Secretary Brown, 
for your work as well. 

I want to say a few more things about the 

ple behind me and those in front of me, 

ut if I might, in the beginning, I think it 

would be + as for me to make a few 


comments about what has happened to the 
Amtrak train in Arizona. 

We believe it was a case of sabotage. And 
I am profoundly outraged by it. I want to 
make it clear that we will do everything we 
can with the Federal Government to catch 
whoever is responsible. I am determined that 
we will make sure that in the United States 
we will have the tools, the means we need 
to keep the American people safe. We will 
get to the bottom of this. We will punish 
those who are responsible. We will not toler- 
ate acts of wont. like this in the United 
States, regardless of the motive. And when 
I know more about it, I'll be glad to comment 
more about it. 

I have just finished a meeting, along with 
the Vice President and other members of our 
administration, with leaders who are here be- 
hind me, leaders of many of the American 
companies on the cutting edge of the infor- 
mation age. They are helping to lead our Na- 
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tion into the world of the 21st century as 
the strongest economic power in the world. 

Two and a half weeks ago in California, 
I met with some other business leaders, and 
I called on the representatives of business, 
government, teachers, schools, parents, stu- 
dents to become involved in a high-tech ven- 
ture with a guaranteed return. I asked for 
a national public-private partnership to con- 
nect every classroom in America to the infor- 
mation superhighway by the year 2000. 

This today, this meeting, is the next step. 
Today these business and education leaders 
have joined with me to launch a partnership 
that will ensure that every child in America 
is technologically literate for the dawn of the 
21st century and that every child in America 
has the resources, the means, by which to 
become technologically literate by the dawn 
of the 21st century. 

The idea that every child deserves the op- 
portunity to build a bright future has been 
at the heart of America’s education system 
and America’s entire value system. Education 
is the way we keep the promise of the Amer- 
ican dream to all of our children without re- 
gard to their circumstances. 

Today, that means computers, knowing 
how to make the most of them, having teach- 
ers who can work with students to make the 
most of them, and having the right software 
to make the computers make sense. Techno- 
logical literacy must become the standard in 
our country. Preparing children for a lifetime 
of computer use is just as essential today as 
teaching them the basics of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

This isn’t just computers for computers’ 
sake. We're going to work together to help 
our schools use technology to revolutionize 
American education so that all children will 
be able to learn better and teachers will be 
able to be more effective. 

In the next few months, the leaders here 
behind me will be working with us to 
produce a plan based on the four pillars I 
outlined in California: modern computers in 
every classroom, accessible to every student 
from kindergarten through the 12th grade; 
connections from every classroom to the in- 
credible educational resources flowing 
throughout the world; teachers in every class- 
room who are trained to make the most of 
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new technology to educate every student— 
and I want to emphasize, one of the most 
important aspects of the technological revo- 
lution is the opportunities being 6pened to 
children so many Americans had given up 
on and schools that too many Americans had 
given up on—and finally, a rich array of edu- 
cational software and information resources. 

Today I’m announcing three steps forward 
that show we are turning these principles into 
reality. First, we’re awarding Technology 
Learning Challenge Grants to 19 commu- 
nities. In each community there’s a partner- 
ship of educators, businesses, libraries, muse- 
ums, and community groups that have come 
together to retool their schools for the 21st 
century. They are matching these grants. 
They are committing hardware and software, 
hard work, and know-how. For example, in 
Dover, Delaware, Bell Atlantic, Lightspan 
Partnership, and the State education depart- 
ment are linking homes and schools through 
family TV sets to improve reading and arith- 
metic in the early grades. This is how these 
partnerships will work. 

Let me say that it costs a very modest 
amount of money. This is one of the discus- 
sions we have to have in the weeks ahead 
as we continue our progress toward a bal- 
anced budget. We can balance the budget 
without cutting back on our commitment to 
our educational future. For a very small 
amount of national money, we are leveraging 
much larger amounts of local resources. And 
I would say again, this is the kind of thing 
that the Nation ought to be doing now in 
the area of education and the sort of thing 
I will be trying to preserve as we negotiate 
the shoals of the budget discussions. 

The second thing I want to announce is 
a private sector effort making a difference 
in one State is now going nationwide. We 
must rely on the expertise of millions of 
Americans working in the high-tech profes- 
sions. The Technology Corps brings private 
sector volunteers into our schools so that they 
can bring technology into our classrooms. It’s 
already working in Massachusetts where it 
was started by Gary Beach, who is here with 
us today, to connect Massachusetts schools. 
And now we want to do this around the coun- 
try. 
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Finally, we're launching the American 
Technology Honor Society to harness the 
high-tech skills of exceptional students so 
they can help to expand their own school’s 
use of ot Se We have to remember that 
people born in the information age are more 
comfortable with it than people like me, who 
weren't. [Laughter] 

The American Technology Honor Society 
will be rooted in the National Honor Society, 
and it will be run by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. Commu- 
nities, businesses, and governments; parents, 
teachers, and students—this could be the 
largest merger in history, with no questions 
from the Justice Department. [Laughter] 
Certainly it will be the most important part- 
nership for the future in the United States 
today, working together to put a computer 
in every classroom and a computer whiz at 
every desk. 

Every child in America deserves the 
chance to get the high-tech know-how to 
unlock the promises of the 21st century— 
every child in America. And thanks to the 
statesmanship and vision of the people who 
are here with me today and many like them 
all around America, we are going to forge 
a partnership to do just that. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:28 a.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Remarks Welcoming President 
Ernesto Zedillo of Mexico 
October 10, 1995 


President and Mrs. Zedillo, members of 
the Mexican delegation, distinguished guests. 
On behalf of the American people, it is my 
honor to welcome you to the United States 
as our neighbors, our partners, and our 
friends. 

I know I speak for all Americans when I 
send my condolences to the victims of yester- 
day’s terrible earthquake in western Mexico 
and to their families. Our thoughts and pray- 
ers are with all the people of your nation 
as the relief effort gets underway. 

Mr. President, the bonds between our na- 
tions have never been stronger or more im- 
portant. Over the last decade and with re- 
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newed vitality since you took office, Mexico 
has embarked upon a course of political and 
economic transformation. Openness and par- 
ticipation are the watchwords of the future 
as the people of your great nation take con- 
trol of shaping their destiny. 

Mexico’s triumph in this epic endeavor will 
be America’s triumph as well. A prosperous 
Mexico will be an even greater partner in 
trade, and this means more high-paying jobs 
for citizens in both our nations. A strong, 
democratic Mexico will be an even more ef- 
fective partner in the struggle against drugs 
and crime and pollution. 

President Zedillo, the American people are 
proud to support your efforts. We know we 
share a stake in your success. That is why, 
when Mexico fell into financial crisis, the 
United States answered with action, not only 
for the sake of the Mexican people but also 
for the sake of thousands of Americans whose 
jobs depend upon Mexico’s well-being. 

We saw the threat of economic dislocation 
all along our 2,000-mile border, and we rec- 
ognized that trouble next door would spread 
to other markets all around the world. The 
United States, with bipartisan backing, as- 
sembled a package of international support 
to help lift the Mexican economy back on 
track. And you, President Zedillo, rose to 
your daunting challenge with courage and 
determination. You implemented hard meas- 
ures to stabilize the economy, while holding 
to the road of reform. You knew that the 
costs of your action were high but the costs 
of inaction were far greater. You recognized 
your truly historic responsibilities, and you 
met them. 

We overcame tough challenges by making 
tough decisions and by standing together and 
standing firm for the long-term best interests 
of both our nations. Mexico’s early repay- 
ment of $700 million serves proof that our 
actions were proper and that they will be re- 
warded. The Mexican economy has turned 
the corner, and the markets have taken no- 
tice. 

The North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment helped to speed the recovery of inter- 
national confidence. Even during the finan- 
cial crisis, Mexico kept its NAFTA commit- 
ments, lowering its tariffs on American prod- 
ucts. Today, despite the economic downturn, 
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our exports to Mexico exceed their pre- 
NAFTA levels. And as Mexico’s economy re- 
gains its strength, not only will your people 
benefit but so, too, will tens of thousands of 
Americans whose well-being also advances 
when Mexico prospers. 

Mr. President, the United States applauds 
your grace under pressure, your vision for 
your people, and your unflinching resolve. 
You have coupled far-reaching economic re- 
form with unprecedented progress for de- 
mocracy, throwing open the doors of political 
participation and welcoming every Mexican 
inside. 

We salute the Mexican people for their ex- 
traordinary perseverance. They have borne 
tremendous hardship to build a stronger, 
more prosperous nation. We support your 
goal of an open, dynamic, and democratic 
Mexico, an inspiration for the region and the 
entire world. 

President and Mrs. Zedillo, we’re glad to 
have you with us again. Welcome to the 
White House. Welcome back to the United 
States. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:19 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Anilda Patricia Zedillo, wife of 
President Zedillo. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
President Zedillo and an Exchange 
With Reporters 
October 10, 1995 


Mexican Financial Recovery 


President Clinton. Let me say again how 
very pleased I am to have President Zedillo 
here and. to congratulate him on his strong, 
determined leadership during this period of 
economic difficulty for Mexico. Inflation is 
down, the peso is stable, the stock market 
is stabilized, and interest rates have been cut 
in half. I think Mexico has clearly turned the 
corner, thanks to his leadership. 

I also would point out that he has contin- 
ued to implement the NAFTA agreement 
and to lower tariffs on American products 
during this difficult time, and he deserves a 
lot of credit for that. As a result of that, our 
exports to Mexico are now above where they 
were before NAFTA was passed, even 
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though Mexico is going through this difficult 
time. 

So I have nothing but the highest com- 
pliments for the way Mexico has handled this 
difficult period, and I think it’s due to the 
leadership of the President and his team who 
are here. And I am delighted to have this 
chance to visit with him. 

President Zedillo. 1 also want to con- 
gratulate you for the international leadership 
that you have shown regarding the Mexican 
situation. I think that your decisive, effective 
action avoided a major crisis in the inter- 
national financial system and a much higher 
cost for many other countries, perhaps in- 
cluding your own country. You have proven 
to have a vision, courage, perseverance. And 
the Mexican people recognize you for that. 

President Clinton. Thank you very much. 


Antiterrorism Legislation 

Q. Mr. President, earlier you mentioned 
the derailment of the train. And after you 
spoke to us, your Press Secretary talked 
about the unhappiness within the administra- 
tion about Congress’ failure to pass the ter- 
rorism bill. I wondered if you could give us 
your thoughts on that and whether you think 
there’s any legitimacy in what some Mem- 
bers are saying, that is, the FBI behavior at 
Waco and Government behavior at Ruby 
Ridge have made people a little bit leery 
about passing that kind of legislation. 

President Clinton. First of all, what we 
asked for in the antiterrorism bill would not 
make more likely any kind of actual or al- 
leged abuse of police authority. It would just 
give us the ability to deal with terrorism. 

Secondly, I have been very eager to be 
accountable and to see this administration ac- 
countable and to see Government generally 
accountable for the mistakes that are made 
in the past, whether it was on—whether 
someone believes we did something wrong 
at Waco—we’ve had an independent review 
of that—or on the Ruby Ridge thing which 
happened before I became President, or 
what we've done with the announcement we 
made on the radiation experiments which 
happened a long time before I became Presi- 
dent. 

So I think the answer is: Give us the tools 
we need to fight the problems of today and 
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tomorrow with antiterrorism, but hold us 
strictly, strictly accountable. That’s the an- 
swer. That’s the balanced, fair answer. We 
can achieve both. 

There are some things—if the House, for 
example, wanted to make some modifications 
in the habeas corpus provisions, some other 
things to try to guard against abuse or protect 
people, they could do that. We could work 
that out. But to do nothing is a mistake. 
That’s the point I want to make. It’s a mistake 
to do nothing. 

Q. Is Congress playing games here, do you 
think? 

President Clinton. | don’t want to charac- 
terize their motives. I just think they should 
act. They said that we’d have a bill by, I think, 
Memorial Day, and that was months ago. So 
we should not do nothing. We should act. 
If they want to work on how we should 
change the bill, I'd be happy to discuss that. 
But we need the bill. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Mexican Financial Recovery 


President Clinton. | would like to again 
welcome President Zedillo to the United 
States, along with his very able governmental 
representatives here, and to say again how 
much the United States appreciates the dif- 
ficulty that Mexico and the Mexican people 
have been through in the last several months 
and how much we respect the leadership that 
the President has shown. 

It is clear to us, looking from the outside, 
that the worst is past, that the economy is 
turning around. And it is clear that the Unit- 
ed States did the right thing in trying to pro- 
vide some financial support to Mexico in that 
difficult period. I think the future looks good. 

I know there are difficult times ahead, but 
I have been very impressed by the strong 
and steady leadership of the President. And 
I hope that we can continue to work together 
call anny is fully restored to Mexico 
and we can have the kind of partnership for 
the 21st century that I believe will benefit 
both the people of Mexico and the people 
of the United States. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:09 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. Following Presi- 
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dent Clinton’s remarks, President Zedillo made 
brief remarks in Spanish, but a translation was 
not provided. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Zedillo 
October 10, 1995 


President Clinton. Let me say again how 
delighted I am to welcome President Zedillo 
to the White House and take this opportunity 
to say again, on behalf of the American peo- 
ple, how terribly sorry we are for the terrible 
earthquake in Mexico yesterday. Our 
thoughts and prayers are with the victims and 
with their families. 

My meeting with President Zedillo marks 
an extraordinary moment for relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. Never 
has our partnership had so much potential. 
Never has it yielded such clear results. 

Each of us is uplifted by the strength of 
the other’s economy, as we create good, high- 
paying jobs that benefit both our peoples. 
Each of us is made stronger by the support 
of the other in our common efforts to fight 
drugs, crime, and pollution. Each of us is en- 
riched by the wealth of the other's heritage. 
We celebrate Hispanic Heritage Month this 
month, and we should honor the Mexican- 
American community that has contributed 
and continues to contribute so very much to 
the life of the United States. 

President Zedillo and I are joined in a 
common endeavor to advance the security 
and prosperity of both our nations. The 
events of the last year have demonstrated 
how crucial it is that we work together. 

When the peso collapsed just 10 months 
ago, America’s deepest interests were af- 
fected. The crisis threatened 700,000 Ameri- 
cans whose jobs depend on exports to Mex- 
ico. It raised the specter of severe dislocation 
along our 2,000-mile border and in emerging 
markets throughout Latin America and, in- 
deed, throughout the entire world. By mak- 
ing tough decisions together, we steered 
through those days of uncertainty and avert- 
ed far graver consequences. The United 
States put together an international package 
of support to stabilize Mexico’s economy. 
And President Zedillo showed tremendous 
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vision and courage implementing tough 
measures that laid the basis for recovery. 

To be sure, the road ahead will be difficult. 
But the Mexican people, with President 
Zedillo’s leadership, are determined to hold 
onto reform, courageously accepting today’s 
hardship for the sake of a better tomorrow. 
Already we see the results. When the finan- 
cial crisis struck in 1982, it took 7 long years 
before Mexico could return to international 
capital markets. Under President Zedillo’s 
skillful guidance, it took just 7 months this 
time. Interest rates have fallen by half. 
Monthly inflation is down, and the stock mar- 
ket is back up to pre-crisis levels. Last Thurs- 
day, President Zedillo informed me that 
Mexico would repay $700 million of our fi- 
nancial support ahead of schedule. 

The North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment bolstered that recovery of confidence. 
Despite Mexico’s economic downturn, 
American exports to Mexico still exceed their 
levels before NAFTA. And I want to empha- 
size that. The last time the Mexican economy 
was in crisis in 1982, there was a steep in- 
crease in tariffs, and Mexican exports were 
cut in half. It did not happen this time be- 
cause of NAFTA. Therefore, if the NAFTA 
agreement had not been in place, the recent 
difficulties would have been far, far worse 
from the United States point of view. Our 
overall exports to NAFTA partners have 
grown by 25 percent since the agreement 
took effect, supporting about 340,000 good 
American jobs. 

Mexico is already one of our most impor- 
tant partners in the global fight against drugs, 
and we are determined to do more. Helping 
Mexico to fight crime before it crosses the 
border is an investment in America’s security. 
We will do all we can to strengthen Mexico's 
ability to detect and to deter drug traffickers 
by providing 12 helicopters, helping Mexico 
obtain radars, intensifying our training to 
help fight money laundering. President 
Zedillo’s major reform of Mexican law en- 
forcement will make our cooperation even 
more effective. 

The United States is a nation of immi- 
grants and a nation of laws. We must control 
our borders even as we work to protect the 
dignity and rights of individuals. Working 
with Mexico, we have made important strides 
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to prevent illegal immigration and to pro- 
mote public safety. 

By the end of 1996, the United States aims 
to increase our southwest border patrol per- 
sonnel by 60 percent above its 1993 levels. 
The Mexican Government has taken con- 
crete steps to fight border crime, prevent 
alien smuggling, and close illegal gateways to 
our country. I welcome President Zedillo’s 
agreement to begin a pilot repatriation pro- 
gram in the San Diego region. Under this 
program, Mexicans who repeatedly cross our 
border illegally will be voluntarily returned 
to their hometowns instead of to the border 
area. 

President Zedillo and I also discussed the 
environment. Thanks to the efforts set in mo- 
tion by NAFTA, our nations are working 
more closely than ever to solve pollution 
problems, protect public health, and deal 
with our long-term common environmental 
interests. Together, we are helping border 
communities find ways to improve sanitation 
and to ensure clean drinking water. 

The vitality of these relations between the 
United States and Mexico reflects and rein- 
forces the new spirit of cooperation that, in- 
deed, is sweeping our entire hemisphere. As 
we witnessed at the Summit of the Americas 
in Miami last December, our interests and 
our values increasingly coincide. 

Again, let me say how very much I appre- 
ciate the leadership and —— that Presi- 
dent Zedillo has shown. We know that the 
core of our long-term future with our part- 
nership in the Americas lies in a strong rela- 
tionship and a strong working partnership be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. President, welcome back. 

President Zedillo. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen. I would like to 
thank President Clinton for his kind words. 
In the conversations that we have held, we 
carried out a very complete analysis of the 
basic issues, the main issues, on our bilateral 
agenda. 

We have spoken of the relationship of the 
two economies. Especially we have spoken 
of the results offered by NAFTA and of its 
enormous potential. NAFTA is a reality, and 
it is yielding impressive results. Even in this 
difficult year, Mexico now purchases nearly 
4 times more goods and services from the 
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United States than it did 10 years ago. And 
the United States is exporting to Mexico 
more than in the years prior to NAFTA. 
Trade between the two countries is in excess 
of $100 billion a year. 

We discussed some of the aspects of our 
bilateral relations, and we were pleased to 
find solutions in some of the cases. We also 
hope that very soon we will find a modifica- 
tion or amendment to the legislation which 
imposed the tuna embargo. This has been 
the result of acknowledging the great effort 
that Mexico has carried out in this field. 

We trust that the trade between the two 
nations will increase again as of 1996 when 
Mexico’s economy will begin to recover sig- 
nificantly. The recovery in economic growth 
will prove that the economic program put in 
— by Mexico and the decisions reached 

ave been the appropriate decisions. 

The vigorous economic growth and the 
creation of more and better jobs will be the 
best response to the migration of Mexicans 
to the United States. We agree that our re- 
spective legislation must be respected, as 
well as the dignity and the rights of individ- 
uals must be respected. We have reached 
agreements for the orderly repatriation of 
undocumented Mexicans to different entry 
ports. 

Drug trafficking is our common enemy. It 
is the most threatening of all enemies be- 
cause it brings corruption, corruption in 
health, in social living, and in institutions. We 
agree to fight firmly the war against drug traf- 
ficking in both nations and to severely punish 
money laundering. We have also agreed to 
intensify the efforts against drug use. 

Mexico is doing its share in this regard. 
Just a few days ago, as part of a new, stronger 
policy, we put in practice a national drug con- 
trol program. The three basic avenues com- 
prise an important social campaign against 
drug use. It is an unprecedented effort also 
to eradicate crops and to combat the traffick- 
ing of prohibited or forbidden drug sub- 
stances and against money laundering. 

In our conversations we reaffirmed our 
mutual commitment to cooperate with the 
sovereignty of each nation in an unprece- 
dented struggle against drug trafficking. 

We have spoken about our border, and we 
agreed to work to make it clean and safe and 
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to make it an opportunity for productive ac- 
tivities and tiie This is the intention 
of the Frontera Veinte-Uno program or the 
Border 21 program between our nations. 

At important times, at decisionmaking 
times, President Clinton has shown Mexico 
friendship and respect. He has shown vision, 
commitment, perseverance, and leadership. 
Because of all this, Mr. President, as Mexi- 
cans, we acknowledge your friendship, your 
commitment, and your respect to Mexico. 

In brief, ladies and gentlemen, in sum, this 
has been an opportunity which has allowed 
us to carry out a very constructive and de- 
tailed analysis of our bilateral agenda. And 
at the same time, it has allowed us to assert 
a new understanding that will ensure what 
is most important, that is, our will to hold 
a permanent dialog with mutual knowledge 
and friendship between our peoples. 

Thank you very much. 

President Clinton. Thank you. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. 


Divisive Domestic Issues 


Q. Mr. President, how concerned are you 
over the two social problems, one, the venge- 
ful violence against law enforcement officers 
as manifested by Oklahoma City and the ap- 
parent sabotage of Amtrak, and of course, 
the racial divide as exposed by the Simpson 
trial? And what are you going to do about 
it? 

President Clinton. Well, first, let me say 
I’m very concerned about it. I’m concerned 
about anything that makes the American peo- 
ple less secure or that divides them along 
racial or other lines. And it should be clear 
what we are trying to do about it. 

What we are trying to do on the law en- 
forcement side, obviously, is to improve our 
capacity to enforce the law, which is why we 
have asked for the antiterrorism legislation 
from the Congress and why we have done 
the things that we have done in this adminis- 
tration which have averted several terrorist 
incidents against Americans and which have 
succeeded in bringing suspected criminals 
back to the United States and which have 
secured convictions. So we are working very 
hard there to bring down the crime rate and 
make the American people safer. 
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With regard to the racial divisions, without 
commenting, again, on the trial itself, I think 
what has struck all American in the aftermath 
of the trial is the apparent differences of per- 
ception of the same set of facts based on the 
race of American citizens. And I have always 
believed that the best way to deal with that 
is to try to get us to identify common objec- 
tives and work toward them together and 
agree that we have achieved them together. 

That’s why I’ve worked so hard, often in 
the face of intense criticism, to assure that 
we had both diversity and excellence in our 
administration, to promote affirmative action 
but to get rid of its abuses, and to do other 
things that would give all Americans a com- 
mon stake in a common future. 

But I have been thinking about this a lot 
over the last several days. And you know, the 
whole issue of reconciling races in America 
has been a passion of my life, even before 
I was an elected official. The fact that we 
are still polarized in some ways is a source 
of great concern to me, not only as President 
but as an American, as a father, as someone 
who desperately wants his country to do very 
well for a long time. 

I have spoken about this elsewhere, but 
I may have some more to say about it in the 
next few days. I’m really going to think 
through this and talk to some people and try 
to absorb the impact of what I have been 
learning here. Because I must say that even 
I—I thought I knew a lot about how people 
of different races viewed things in America, 
but I have been surprised by the depth of 
the divergence in so many areas. And I do 
think we need to work on it, because we don’t 
have a stake in drifting apart. We need to 
see—we can have differences of opinion, but 
at least we ought to be able to look at facts 
and reach some common judgment more fre- 
quently than apparently we’re able to today. 

Mr. President, do you want to—— 


Drug Abuse and Trafficking 


Q. Yes, President Zedillo, at different 
times, on different occasions, you and other 
Latin American Presidents have spoken of 
the need for large countries—large drug con- 
suming countries to take on the role of 
coresponsibility or shared ge with 


the countries where there is drug trafficking. 
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I'd like to know if you discussed this. with 
President Clinton and what he answered to 
you. 

President Zedillo. This vision regarding 
the drug trafficking problem is a concern that 
is shared by the two nations. This was ex- 
pressed in the agreements in Miami at the 
summit meeting convened by President Clin- 
ton, in the Declaration of Principles and in 
the Program of Action. It was very clear that 
we must tackle the drug trafficking problem 
from a global perspective, in the supply, in 
the trafficking, and also in the demand for 
drugs or drug consumption. 

That is why this year the two Governments 
together have intensified our cooperation. It 
has always been in full respect of the sov- 
ereignty of the other nation, and we have 
acknowledged the importance of increasing 
our efforts to combat consumption in an inte- 
gral fashion. 

President Clinton. I'd like to answer that. 

I think it is a legitimate thing for coun- 
tries—other countries to ask the United 
States to do more to reduce its demand for 
drugs. We have roughly 5 percent of the 
world’s population; we consume roughly half 
of the world’s illegal drugs. So I think that’s 
a legitimate thing. 

When we passed the crime bill last year 
through our Congress, there was a real com- 
mitment there to increase our investment in 
community-based prevention programs and 
in drug treatment programs and in punish- 
ment programs. And I would like to point 
out that in the United States now we are first 
or second in the world in the percentage of 
our people that we have in prison, and half 
of them are there because of violating our 
drug laws. The crime rate is down in the 
United States in almost every major category. 
And drug use among adults is down in the 
United States, although casual drug use 
among teenagers seems to be  , up 
a little. And we're intensely involved in dis- 
cussions about how to drive that down. 

So I accept that responsibility. And we 
have to do more. We also have to do more 
to interdict drugs coming into our country. 
And we've tried to do more of that on our 
own and have made some major progress 
there. So we want to do our part in what 
will be a genuine partnership against the 
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scourge of drugs and the organizations that 
sell them and, therefore, threaten the vitality 
of democracy in our neighbors. 

Yes, Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated 
Press]. 


Budget Negotiations 

Q. Mr. President, in a speech last night, 
Speaker Gingrich challenged your adminis- 
tration to begin serious negotiations on the 
budget. He said, or else you'd face the loss 
of some government functions that you like. 
And he specifically mentioned that Labor 
Secretary Reich might be out of a job. What 
would it take to begin the serious negotia- 
tions that he’s talking about? What will trig- 
ger these? And what will it take to break this 
impasse? 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, 
they—let me say, I don’t want to get into 
a word war here. My door has been open 
to negotiations all along. I have made it clear 
what I would do, which is to support a bal- 
anced budget; that I would support and think 
it’s important that we increase the life of the 


Medicare Trust Fund; and I would support 
a tax cut, properly targeted and affordable, 


for the American people. Those are the 
things that the Speaker says that he wants 
out of the budget. I will support those things. 

But I disagree with the magnitude and the 
pace of the cuts in the medical programs, 
Medicare and Medicaid. I disagree with the 
dramatic walking away of our responsibilities 
in education and in the areas of technology 
and research that are key to our economic 
future. I disagree with the significant erosion 
in our commitment to the environment and 
public health in the budget. 

And the options for achieving agreement 
are, I think, many and fairly clear. But this 
legislative process has to unfold. After all, we 
have some of the—it’s not clear to me what 
is going on in the Congress. You know, last 
year, we passed all the appropriation bills be- 
fore October lst, and in 1993 when we 
passed our multiyear budget, the reconcili- 
ation bill, it passed in August. And so, I 
worked with the Congress on a regular 
schedule that I understood. 

I have—you know, if we’re going to have 
an honest conversation about this which— 
and, by the way, we’ve had many conversa- 
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tions about it—I think that we have to say 
we have to find common ground here. 

But I want to balance the budget so we 
can grow the economy and strengthen the 
American people. They've offered the Amer- 
ican people a budget which says, “If you pass 
our budget with our tax cut, we will give you 
slower economic growth than you've had for 
25 years.” That’s the message of their budget. 
I find that astonishing that they have no con- 
fidence in their own budget. 

We adopted very conservative economic 
projections and said we thought we would 
grow at least as fast as we had for the last 
25 years with the very difficult years in the 
seventies and eighties. In fact, I think we'll 
grow more if we do it in the right way. 

So there are a lot of ways that we can meet 
and talk together. But we don’t need to get 
into a fight about it; we need to work through 
it. And my door is open, and we'll work 
through it, and I think we'll get it. 


Mexico-U.S. Relations 


Q. President Clinton, you took on the per- 
sonal risk of this financial package, the largest 
financial package existing. I'd like to know 
why in policies it appears as if you never do 
anything for anyone. President Zedillo, is 
there something that people can come and 
ask you for accountability on later on? 

President Clinton. I’m not sure I under- 
stand the question. 

Q. Would you like me to repeat the ques- 
tion? 

President Clinton. Yes, please do. 

Q. What are you expecting in exchange 
for the credit package that you offered Mex- 
ico? What are you expecting? [Laughter] 

President Clinton. I see. All I want is for 
Mexico to stay on the path to democracy and 
prosperity through open markets. I seek no 
special favors for the United States, no spe- 
cial concessions. We share this great border 
together. Americans of Mexican heritage are 
one of our largest groups of Americans. Mex- 
ico is one of our largest trading partners in 
both directions. And our future is bound up 
together. 

What I want is for Mexico to be strong 
and healthy and free and successful. That 
means an America with a good partner, with 
a bright future, with a growing economy, 
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with stable borders, with the ability to fight 
the scourge of drugs and organized crime and 
raise the resources necessary to fight envi- 
ronmental pollution. And it means that there 
will be two countries, along with our friends 
in Canada, that can lead this hemispheric- 
wide partnership for the Americas into the 
21st century. That’s what I want out of this. 

And the flip side of it is that if Mexico’s 
economy had been permitted to deteriorate 
further because of the speculation which was 
existing in the financial markets at that time, 
then one of modern history's great examples 
of democracy and economic reform would 
have been lost because of a short-term prob- 
lem. It would have been a tragedy for the 
American people—I mean for the Mexican 
people—and for the American people. And 
we would have paid a much dearer price be- 
cause then you would have had problems in 
Argentina, in Brazil, in other developing 
countries all over the world. 

So I did it because I wanted to stop bad 
things from happening. I did it because I 
have a vision of what our partnership will be 
in the future. But I seek no special advantage 
for the United States and certainly no influ- 
ence over the internal affairs of Mexico. 

President Zedillo. There is nothing in 
what we have done this year to face the ad- 
verse situation that Mexico’s economy is fac- 
ing—there is nothing that we will regret in 
the future. Thus, all of the decisions that we 
have reached to tackle the crisis have been 
indispensable decisions, so that very soon the 
Mexican economy will be clearly on the path 
to recovery, to economic growth and the path 
to creating jobs. 

The agreements that we have reached with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, headed by President Clinton, have 
been agreements that have been in full re- 
spect of our national sovereignty. We have 
received a very understanding and supportive 
attitude from the Government of the United 
States. And we understand that this is in ben- 
efit of Mexico. But as President Clinton has 
already emphasized, these decisions and 
these agreements were reached in the inter- 
est of international coexistence, of the inter- 
national financial system as well, to safeguard 
its stability, and also in the interest of the 
U.S. economy. 
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Q. The Mexicans are very worried that 
Mexico will become an issue in the political 
campaign and Mexico-bashing has no politi- 
cal—{inaudible]. Have you given President 
Zedillo any assurances that every time that 
happens you will condemn that? 

And I would like a quick question for Mr. 
Zedillo in Spanish. Mr. President, how would 
you respond to the allegations that your cam- 
paign has received the money from the Cali 
cartel? 

President Clinton. First of all, I think I 
have established, beyond any question, my 
position on that issue. My view is that Mexico 
is our partner and that we have to work to- 
gether. When we have honest differences, 
they should be honestly discussed. But to 
imagine a future for the United States that 
is successful into the 21st century without 
a successful partnership with Mexico is dif- 
ficult indeed. 

So my answer is the way to avoid Mexico- 
bashing, first of all, is to deal with the facts. 
For example, the facts on NAFTA are that, 
sure, after Mexico had an economic down- 
turn, our exports suffered. But they suffered 
so much less than they did just a little over 
a decade ago when there was no NAFTA. 
So we’re better off. 

First, we must deal with facts, not emo- 
tions. Secondly, we have to be good partners 
in working on the real problems that give 
rise to emotional and anxiety-ridden re- 
sponses. We have to work on the drug prob- 
lem together. We have to work on immigra- 
tion and the border problems together. We 
have to work on these things together in an 
open, honest way so that people on both sides 
of the border can see what we're doing and 
that we are laboring away to make the situa- 
tions better. That is the answer. 


Cali Cartel 


President Zedillo. That information is ab- 
solutely false, of unknown origin. It is infor- 
mation that appeared in a Colombian maga- 
zine, quoting supposed DEA sources. Yester- 
day the DEA issued a communique saying 
that they did not authorize that information. 
And as we said the first day that this informa- 
tion was published, we will begin legal ac- 
tions against the Colombian magazine that 
published this information. 
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The data having to do with the financing 
of all political federal campaigns in Mexico 
were delivered and analyzed by the electoral 
authorities. So we could say that that inves- 
tigation has been done and completed. 


Cuba 


Q. President Clinton, President Zedillo, 
apparently there are subjects in the foreign 
policy where you each maintain your own po- 
sition. Today in your meeting, did you speak 
of Cuba? It appears that the United States 
has changed its position regarding Cuba. Was 
that subject discussed in your conversations, 
and will it have any effect on the bilateral 
relations? 

President Zedillo. The response, Mr. 
President, is very simple. We did not discuss 
that. 

Thank you very much. 

President Clinton. But it will not have 
any effect on our bilateral relations. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President’s 102d news conference 
began at 12:45 p.m. in Room 450 of the Old Exec- 
utive Office Building. President Zedillo spoke in 
Spanish, and his remarks were translated by an 
interpreter. 


Proclamation 6839—General Pulaski 
Memorial Day, 1995 


October 10, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


October 11 marks the anniversary of the 
death of General Casimir Pulaski, an Amer- 
ican and Polish hero whose devotion to the 
cause of freedom led him to our shores to 
fight in the War for Independence and, fi- 
nally, to give his life during the siege of Sa- 
vannah. Each year, people around the Nation 
honor this great man, remembering that his 
courage and unwavering principles helped to 
make our country free. 

It was General Pulaski’s love of liberty that 
inspired his battle against oppression—first 
in his native Poland and then in America. 
With exceptional valor and military skill, he 
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commanded soldiers of the Continental 
Army in several important contests of the 
Revolutionary War. And on this day in 1779, 
General Pulaski made the ultimate sacrifice 
so that democracy and _ self-government 
might triumph. 

The annals of Poland and America contain 
many accounts of bravery, nobility, and serv- 
ice, and Casimir Pulaski occupies a promi- 
nent place in the hearts and histories of both 
countries. Thanks to the struggles and sac- 
rifices of the men and women who have fol- 
lowed his proud example, Poland today is 
peaceful, free, and increasingly prosperous. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 11, 1995, 
as General Pulaski Memorial Day. I encour- 
age all Americans to commemorate this occa- 
sion with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties paying tribute to the legacy of General 
Casimir Pulaski and honoring all those who 
carry on his mission. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-five, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:53 p.m., October 11, 1995] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 13. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Germany-United 
States Social Security Agreement 
October 10, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to section 233(e)(1) of the Social 
Security Act (the “Act”), as amended by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1977 (Public 
Law 95-216; 42 U.S.C. 433(e)(1)), I transmit 
herewith the Second Supplementary Agree- 
ment Amending the Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Federal 
Republic of Germany on Social Security (the 
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Second Supplementary Agreement), which 
consists of two separate instruments: a prin- 
cipal agreement and an administrative ar- 
rangement. The Second Supplementary 
Agreement, signed at Bonn on March 6, 
1995, is intended to modify certain provisions 
of the original United States-Germany Social 
Security Agreement, signed January 7, 1976, 
which was amended once before by the Sup- 
plementary Agreement of October 2, 1986. 

The United States-Germany Social Secu- 
rity Agreement is similar in objective to the 
social security agreements with Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Finland, France, Greece, Ire- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United Kingdom. Such bilateral 
agreements provide for limited coordination 
between the United States and foreign social 
security systems to eliminate dual social secu- 
rity coverage and taxation, and to help pre- 
vent the loss of benefit protection that can 
occur when workers divide their careers be- 
tween two countries. 

The present Second Supplementary 
Agreement, which would further amend the 
1976 Agreement to update and clarify several 
of its provisions, is necessitated by changes 
that have occurred in U.S. and German law 
in recent years. Among other things, it would 
extend to U.S. residents the advantages of 
recent German Social Security legislation 
that allows certain ethnic German Jews from 
Eastern Europe to receive German benefits 
based on their Social Security coverage in 
their former homelands. 

The United States-Germany Social Secu- 
rity Agreement, as amended, would continue 
to contain all provisions mandated by section 
233 and other provisions that I deem appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of section 
233, pursuant to section 233(c)(4) of the Act. 

I also transmit for the information of the 
Congress a report prepared by the Social Se- 
curity Administration explaining the key 
points of the Second Supplementary Agree- 
ment, along with a paragraph-by-paragraph 
explanation of the effect of the amendments 
on the principal agreement and the related 
administrative arrangement. Annexed to this 
report is the report required by section 
233(e)(1) of the Act on the effect of the 
agreement on income and expenditures of 
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the U.S. Social Security program and the 
number of individuals affected by the agree- 
ment. The Department of State and the So- 
cial Security Administration have  rec- 
ommended the Second Supplementary 
Agreement and related documents to me. 

I commend the United States-Germany 
Second Supplementary Social Security 
Agreement and related documents. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 10, 1995. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Bolivia-United States Extradition 
Treaty 

October 10, 1995 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Extradition Treaty Between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Bolivia, signed at La Paz on June 27, 
1995. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Treaty, and copies 
of diplomatic notes dated June 27, 1995, 
which were exchanged at the time of signing 
of the Treaty. Those notes set forth the ex- 
pectations of the two Governments regarding 
the types of assistance each Government 
would provide to the other in extradition pro- 
ceedings, pursuant to Article XVI of the 
Treaty. 

The Treaty establishes the conditions and 
procedures for extradition between the Unit- 
ed States and Bolivia. It also provides a legal 
basis for temporarily surrendering prisoners 
to stand trial for crimes against the laws of 
the Requesting State. 

The Treaty represents an important step 
in combatting narcotics trafficking and ter- 
rorism, by providing for the mandatory extra- 
dition of nationals of the Requested State in 
a broad range of serious criminal offenses. 

The provisions in this Treaty are sub- 
stantively similar to those of other extradition 
treaties recently concluded by the United 
States. 
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This Treaty will make a significant con- 
tribution to international cooperation in law 
enforcement. I recommend that the Senate 
give early and favorable consideration to the 
Treaty and give its advice and consent to rati- 
fication. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 10, 1995. 


Remarks at a Dinner Honoring 
President Zedillo 
October 10, 1995 


Ladies and gentlemen, I want to begin by 
again welcoming President and Mrs. Zedillo 
and the members of the Mexican delegation. 
To all of our distinguished guests, Hillary and 
I are pleased to welcome you back to the 
White House. 

{ have known President Zedillo less than 
a year now, but I feel as if I have known 
him for a very long time because of the re- 
markable similarities in our lives, some of 
which will surprise you, perhaps some of 
which will amuse you. 

Both of us were lucky enough to come 
from families where everyone worked hard. 
His mother was a nurse, and so was mine. 
We both had the chance to do graduate work 
in England and both continued our studies 
at Yale on scholarships. We both married up. 
[Laughter] Like her husband, Mrs. Zedillo 
is a trained economist, and a quite good one. 
And I thought I would be a pretty good law- 
yer until I met Hillary. [Laughter] Most im- 
portant of all, and most unbelievably to me, 
we both went to Acapulco on our honey- 
moons. [Laughter] And we both went on our 
honeymoons not only with our wives but with 
our in-laws. [Laughter] 

Now, what that says about our judgment, 
character, and vision, I leave for you to deter- 
mine. [Laughter] But Mr. President, we 
clearly have a lot in common. 

We are also privileged to lead two great 
nations whose histories and destinies are 
intertwined. Our strides are longer and our 
burdens are lighter because we advance to- 
gether in partnership. 

President Zedillo, you took office at a time 
of great challenge for your country. You held 
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up a vision of Mexico for the future, a Mexico 
united in democracy and in prosperity. You 
also knew that Mexico would have to change 
to succeed, and you called on the Mexican 
people to join in your campaign for progress. 

Only 3 short weeks later, financial crisis 
struck, and pessimists predicted collapse. But 
while those people were wringing their 
hands, Mr. President, you and I were ringing 
each other on the telephone. I knew that you 
were determined to lead Mexico forward, 
and we both knew that we were in the fight 
for the future together. The United States 
rallied the international community to Mexi- 
co’s cause, and you, Mr. President, made the 
courageous and difficult choices that opened 
the door to recovery without closing the door 
to reform. 

Because of your faith in the people of Mex- 
ico, because of your love for your homeland, 
because of your willingness to lead by exam- 
ple, putting long-term good ahead of short- 
term gain, Mexico’s economy is back on 
track, and its democracy is stronger than 
ever. And Mr. President, the United States 
is proud to be your partner. 

In your ‘kaa address, you offered the 
following challenge: Let it be said of us that 
we have dared have high aspirations and we 
knew how to make our dreams come true. 

With respect to your achievements, let us 
raise a glass to your dreams and honor the 
President and the people of Mexico, the ties 
that bind us and the friendship between us, 
and our common vision and destiny in the 
future. 

Viva Mexico. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:25 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 


Remarks to the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
October 11, 1995 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretaries, Mr. 
Camdessus, President Wolfensohn, to the 
governors of the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank Group, honored 
guests: On behalf of the United States, it’s 
an honor to welcome you to Washington for 
your 50th annual meeting. And I am espe- 
cially pleased to have the opportunity to 
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speak to this group at a moment when you 
can see the fruits of your labors. 

Ordinarily, accomplishments of great insti- 
tutions like these come slowly. Yet, today the 
visit of President Zedillo of Mexico reminds 
us that in only 9 months, with the help of 
the international community, Mexico has 
pulled back from the brink of financial disas- 
ter. After one of the most severe financial 
emergencies in the postwar era, Mexico again 
is on the road to stability and growth. The 
Mexican stock exchange has recovered. Infla- 
tion is stable. Interest rates are down. Inter- 
national markets have been reassured. And 
most impressively, in only 7 months, Mexico 
was able to return to private capital markets. 

As you have heard, President Zedillo has 
announced that Mexico will begin repaying 
its short-term debt with a $700 million in- 
stallment this month, well ahead of schedule. 

Mexico’s success is a tribute first to Presi- 
dent Zedillo’s leadership, his courage, and his 
government’s steadfast commitment to carry 
through tough economic reforms, though 
they have required great sacrifices from the 
Mexican people. They have borne these sac- 
rifices, the austerity, the increased unem- 
ployment in the short run, with the hope that 
they will pay off in long-term growth and the 
better lives that ordinary Mexican citizens 
deserve. 

That of course, is the hope of people 
throughout the world, the hope we must ad- 
dress, the hope to which we must give reality 
as we move into the next century. 

The international financial institutions, the 
IMF, the World Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, all your swift and deci- 
sive support for the stabilization package 
played a vital role in bringing this hopeful 
moment to pass. I particularly want to thank 
Mr. Camdessus for his leadership. 

The United States also acted decisively. 
We acted decisively for Mexico and for 
America. For helping Mexico helped to pro- 
tect one of our biggest export markets and 
700,000 jobs that depend upon our trade 
with Mexico. It helped to prevent an eco- 
nomic collapse that could have caused seri- 
ous dislocation along our 2,000-mile border 
and had a grave impact on our common ef- 
forts to limit immigration to legal immigra- 
tion. But more importantly, it was the right 
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thing to do, because the United States and 
Mexico are neighbors. 

The truth is, in the global economy of the 
21st century, we are all neighbors. Helping 
Mexico not only prevented a national crisis, 
it prevented this national crisis from turning 
into a multinational catastrophe, by arresting 
the spread of uncertainty throughout the 
world’s emerging markets. At that time, 
which many of you will remember well, every 
sign on exchanges in South America, in Asia, 
in Europe, registered a looming disaster for 
the developing countries. Those emerging 
markets support more than 3 million Amer- 
ican jobs. They're essential to our economy 
and to the well-being of our people, but 
they're more important for our common 
commitment to a more peaceful, more 
democratic, more free world. 

In many of the nations embracing free en- 
terprise for the first time, the very ideas that 
underpin market economies were thrown 
into doubt, into severe doubt, by the Mexican 
crisis. Open markets, privatization, deregula- 
tion: these things came under a cloud of sus- 
picion. The decision of the countries in the 
developing world, Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Newly Independent States of the 
Former Soviet Union, and other nations, to 
embrace these ideas has been one of the 
great achievements of this century. No 
American leader could allow one setback in 
one nation to undermine this tremendous 
wave of history. 

But I ask you to remember also that the 
Mexican crisis put into high relief tensions 
that are less evident in many, many emerging 
economies throughout the world in the new 
realities of the 21st century. It therefore pro- 
vides for us a powerful reminder of why we 
must continue to lead in the face of these 
extraordinary new challenges and these new 
opportunities. 

History will look back on us and judge how 
well we responded to this time of intense 
economic transformation. It is the most in- 
tensive period of economic change since the 
industrial revolution. The revolutions in com- 
munications and technology, the develop- 
ment of nonstop global markets, the vast cur- 
rency flows that are now the tides of inter- 
national business, all these have brought 
enormous advantages for those who can em- 
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brace and succeed in the new global econ- 
omy. 

But these forces have also made all our 
societies more vulnerable to disturbances 
that once may have seemed distant but which 
now directly affect the jobs and livelihoods 
in every nation in the world, from the richest 
to the poorest. The unbridled forces of the 
global market make it more difficult for every 
nation to sustain the social contract, to sus- 
tain individual opportunity for all citizens, to 
keep families strong, to keep communities 
thriving, to keep hope alive. 

The truth is, in this new world there are 
powerful forces of integration and powerful 
forces of disintegration. And as we approach 
the 21st century, we must adapt our thoughts 
and our actions to this new reality. No nation 
can turn its back, and we will all have to work 
together if we want the promise of the 21st 
century to outweigh its peril in every nation 
in the globe. 

The trend toward globalization, after all, 
has far surpassed anything the great figures 
of Bretton Woods could have imagined. 
Interdependence among nations has grown 
so deep that literally it is now meaningless 
to speak of a sharp dividing line between for- 
eign and domestic policy. In the United 
States, when we think of economic policy, 
we can’t divide that which is domestic from 
that which is global. When we think of secu- 
rity policy, we know that our efforts to com- 
bat terrorism, whether it’s in the World 
Trade Center incident or in Oklahoma City, 
have very much in common with our efforts 
to help our friends around the world to deal 
with a bus blowing up in the Middle East 
or a vial of sarin gas being broken open in 
a Japanese subway or in so many other in- 
stances that all of you can well relate to. 

We simply must adjust the world’s finan- 
cial architecture to these new conditions. We 
must forge a system strong enough, yet flexi- 
ble enough, to make the most of the historic 
opportunities and the historic obligations be- 
fore us. 

Billions of people, after all, in Asia, in 
Latin America, in Africa, in Europe, who are 
turning to democracy and free markets need 
to see that there can be tangible benefits 
from their decision and a better life after 
breaking the shackles of the past. 
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Today, a child born in Bangkok or Buenos 
Aires or Johannesburg enjoys the possibility 
of a vastly better life than his or her forebears 
could ever have imagined. But to redeem 
that promise, we must work to exalt the 
forces of integration and to overcome the 
forces of disintegration that globalization 
brings. We must see that a future crisis like 
Mexico’s does not rob children of the better 
lives before those lives ever get started. 

Fifty-one years ago, at another moment of 
historic change, President Roosevelt urged 
our Congress to approve the Bretton Woods 
agreements. He drew a dark picture of—or 
a clear picture of stark contrast. The choice, 
he said then, was, and I quote, “between a 
world caught again in a maelstrom of panic 
and economic warfare, or a world that will 
move toward unity and widely shared pros- 
perity. This point in history,” he said, “is full 
of promise and of danger.” Today, as we 
stand on the verge of a new century and 
confront a radically new international econ- 
omy, I say to you that we are at a point of 
history full of promise and of danger. 

To master the challenge before us, we 
must focus our efforts on expanding trade, 
improving investment and capital flows, and 
promoting sustainable development here. 
And we must do it in the context of our devo- 
tion to human freedom and democracy. 

In the last 244 years, our administration, 
working together with many of you in this 
room, has taken tremendous strides toward 
opening world markets and promoting global 
growth. First, we tried to become a better 
international citizen by putting our own eco- 
nomic house in order. When I became Presi- 
dent, our Government deficit was $290 bil- 
lion a year, claiming capital from around the 
world that needed to be properly put to other 
uses and keeping interest rates unnecessarily 
high. In 3 years, that deficit has been reduced 
to $160 billion a year, and we are working 
in good faith to bring our budget into balance 
across the party lines here in America. 

Second, we promoted a higher rate of 
growth, led by investment and free of infla- 
tion, with the result that we now have the 
best combined rates of unemployment and 
inflation in the United States in 25 years. 

Third, we worked with like-minded people 
throughout the world to advance the cause 
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of global trade. We have worked to increase 
our exports, to create high-wage jobs, to im- 
prove our own standards of living and those 
of other nations, and to sustain growth. We 
brought the Uruguay Round into force. We 
made NAFTA a reality. Our trade Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Kantor, has negotiated over 80 
other separate bilateral trade agreements to 
expand trade. We are forging agreements 
with the Asia-Pacific region and with the 
Americas that mean that early in the next 
century trade will flow freely over most of 
the Earth. 

The best way to grow our economies is 
to expand trade. Our experience shows that. 
In the last 3 years, there has been a stunning 
explosion in American exports, up 4 percent 
in 1993, 10 percent in 1994, 16 percent in 
1995. At the same time, global trade has in- 
creased over 12 percent over the last 3 years, 
and the United States, as we have sold more, 
has been in a position to buy even more from 
other countries all around the world. 

This is not an abstract concept. This makes 
a difference in the real lives of people 
throughout the entire globe. Opening mar- 
kets has helped to create almost 2 million 
American jobs here in our own economy. But 
as barriers fall elsewhere, our ability to trade, 
our ability to purchase others’ exports, our 
ability to invest in others’ countries have cre- 
ated many, many more jobs in other nations 
around the world. 

We have to do more, of course. We have 
to maintain our efforts to resolve trade dis- 
putes and to fight protectionism. I am 
pleased to say that with the establishment 
of the World Trade Organization, we have 
made real progress toward removing barriers 
and preventing conflicts. 

Ironically, just when the advantages of ex- 
panded trade have become so dramatic, we 
are again hearing the voices of retreat here 
in our own country. There are those who say 
that America should simply erect a wall and 
live within its own borders economically, and 
when it comes to foreign policy, we should 
just go it alone. But, my fellow citizens of 
our shared planet, economic interdepend- 
ence is a fact of life. The goal must be to 
have it benefit all people, consistent with our 
shared vision for a world of freedom and 
peace and security and prosperity, consistent 
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with shared values of responsibility and op- 
portunity for all people, of stronger families 
and stronger communities, of nations with 
sustainable levels of economic growth that 
preserve our common environment. 

That is what is happening all over the 
world today. I could just give you one exam- 
ple that coincides with President Zedillo’s 
visit. We have a company called U.S. Filter 
in Palm Desert, California, with only 50 
workers. But they have jobs because the 
Mexican city of Cuernavaca is buying a water 
treatment system from their company. We 
are fostering growth, trade, jobs, and sustain- 
able development. We must do more of that, 
and turning away from one another is not 
the way to achieve that objective. 

Mexico understands this. When the trou- 
ble hit earlier this year, because of NAFTA 
Mexico did not turn back and close its mar- 
kets as it did during its 1980's crisis. Back 
then, it took Mexico almost a decade to re- 
cover. But because Mexico has stayed on 
course, it is on the way to recovery now. 
There will be no lost decade for Mexico be- 
cause of its own policies and because of the 
work done in the international community 
to assist it to recover. This can now be a dec- 
ade of opportunity springing from short-term 
sacrifice. 

Mexico’s troubles and the other recent 
events have shown that reforms in the inter- 
national financial system have to continue. 
We don’t have this all worked out as it needs 
to be. We should spread the benefits of fi- 
nancial integration around the world so that 
more and more borrowers have access to 
capital markets. We have to devise better 
ways to prevent financial crises and to cope 
with the crises that inevitably occur. People 
will turn away from free markets if they feel 
helpless, if they feel that they are simply 
pawns in a global game of winner-take-all, 
rather than partners in a global endeavor that 
seeks to make it possible for all to win. 

Since the peso crisis, we have moved from 
crisis management to institutional reform. At 
the G-7 summit in Halifax, we put forward 
far-reaching proposals to help the inter- 
national financial institutions meet these new 
needs. They aim to increase disclosure of na- 
tions’ financial information and identify pos- 
sible crises early, before they rock the world 
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economy. And they include steps to mobilize 
the international community quickly when 
future crises occur. Next time there’s a prob- 
lem like Mexico’s, the system will be better 
prepared. 

I’m pleased that over the last few days the 
broader membership of the IMF has en- 
dorsed these proposals, made them more 
concrete, brought them closer to implemen- 
tation. I thank you for that, and I congratu- 
late you for it. 

Fulfilling the hopes of this moment de- 
mands that we also renew our efforts to help 
those who still suffer the curse of poverty. 
Development that improves standards of liv- 
ing, strengthens democracy, conserves re- 
sources, and restrains population growth; de- 
velopment that lifts people up and builds so- 
cieties of citizens and consumers, not victims 
and dependents—these, these objectives 
benefit all nations, rich and poor. 

To succeed, we must change the ap- 
proaches of the past to meet the demands 
of the future. The international financial in- 
stitutions, the multilateral development 
banks must continue to sharpen their focus 
on giving all people the chance to make the 
most of their own lives. That means investing 
in education, in health care, in other pro- 
grams that attack the roots of poverty. It 
means responding to the problems that were 
highlighted in such stark and clear relief at 
the Beijing conference on women. It means 
encouraging private sector development. It 
means that our development programs must 
support democracy, accountability, and the 
rule of law. It means we must have a common 
global commitment to environmental protec- 
tion and sustainable development. 

Developing nations must shoulder their 
own responsibilities, sticking to sound eco- 
nomic policies, liberalizing trade practices, 
creating financial markets that work, and 
above all, being the primary investor in the 
human capacity of their citizens. Achieving 
these goals will require the banks to continue 
reforming their own operations and striving 
for greater efficiency. 

Jim Wolfensohn is devoting all of his fa- 
mous energy to that task. I thank him for 
it and for carrying forward the work of his 
fine predecessor, Lew Preston. I applaud 
Jim’s progress and look forward to further 
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accomplishments in the months and years 
ahead from the World Bank. 

Before closing, I’d like to say just a few 
words about the United States commitment 
to helping the poorest nations of the world 
help themselves through our partnership in 
the International Development Association. 
It is simple: The IDA is essential. Its loans 
provide a crucial tool for nations that seek 
to escape from poverty to sustain growth. It 
serves our fundamental values, as well as our 
economic interests, by lowering trade and in- 
vestment barriers, supporting private sector 
growth, opening the markets of tomorrow, 
and giving people a chance to succeed. 

A lot of people don’t remember this, but 
the IDA was the brainchild of President Ei- 
senhower. He believed deeply that when, as 
he put it, “people despair that their labor 
will ever decently shelter their families or 
protect them against disease, peace and free- 
dom will be in danger, and the seeds of con- 
flict will be sown.” 

For decades, Democrats and Republicans 
shared President Eisenhower’s sentiments, 
and they supported IDA. Unfortunately, that 
is no longer always the case. Many in the 
Congress have forgotten that IDA recipients 
of yesterday, countries like South Korea, In- 
donesia, Turkey, China, Chile, are today 
among America’s most important trading 
partners, are among America’s most impor- 
tant strategic partners working for global se- 
curity. Those who are reminded of this per- 
haps will be tempted to change their posi- 
tion. But I want to say clearly that those who 
are determined to make reckless cuts in the 
funding of the United States for IDA should 
look at the facts. They should remember the 
vision of a great Republican President, 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

Today’s despair breeds tomorrow’s con- 
flicts. Resolving the funding for dealing with 
today’s despair will save the world and the 
United States a lot of money and perhaps 
even precious lives in the future. Restoring 
funding for IDA is one of our administra- 
tion’s top priorities because it is the right 
thing to do. Of course, it serves our interests, 
but it is the right thing do to. 

And let me assure you, if you believe as 
I do that balancing our Federal budget will 
permit higher levels of growth in the United 
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States and throughout the world, then this 
is a good investment. And it is not nec- 
essary—not necessary—for the United States 
to walk away from its commitment to balance 
the national budget. Don’t let anybody tell 
you that it is. 

When these two institutions opened for 
business, the IMF and the World Bank, there 
were 38 nations standing behind them. Even 
then, John Maynard Keynes likened the af- 
fair to the Tower of Babel. Well, today, there 
are 179 nations represented here. But even 
though we are larger in number and some 
of us are larger and more wealthy than oth- 
ers, this increase in numbers does not mean 
that any one of us, including the United 
States, can afford to detach itself from the 
business at hand and hope that others will 
take up the slack. More than ever, we must 
all participate in the reform of the inter- 
national economic system, and we must all 
do our part. 

In a world that grows rapidly closer, every 
one of us is called upon to help harness the 
forces of integration for the benefit of our 
people and to make the forces work for all 
our communities and for the community of 
nations that is increasingly bound together. 
Only then can we fulfill the potential of the 
advances in technology and trade and knowl- 
edge. Only in that way will we defeat the 
forces of disintegration, extreme nationalism 
and ethnic strife, isolation and protectionism. 

I believe that the 21st century will be the 
period of greatest possibility in all human his- 
tory. I hope it will be a period of unparalleled 
growth, achievement, prosperity, and human 
fulfillment. It certainly has the potential to 
be. 

What these institutions do in the next 20 
years will have a large say in what the 21st 
century looks like for all the people of the 
world. What we do individually, as nations 
and as leaders, will have a large say in what 
that world looks like. 

The institutions that we honor today and 
that you participate in deserve and require 
our support. They also deserve and require 
our best efforts to make constructive changes 
to meet the new opportunities and the new 
challenges we face. 

We must—we must—lay the foundation 
for prosperity, security and freedom that will 
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benefit all the people of the world well into 
the next century. These next few years are 
a critical point, an historic turning point. And 
if we do our job, the history of the next cen- 
tury will be less bloody than the history of 
the 20th century and even more filled with 
prosperity and freedom and common human 
decency. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Sheraton Washington 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Paul Dossou, 
chairman, 1995 IMF/World Bank annual meeting; 
Timothy Thahane, Vice President and Secretary, 
World Bank; Leo Van Houtven, Secretary and 
Counsellor, IMF; James D. Wolfensohn, Presi- 
dent, World Bank; and Michel Camdessus, Man- 
aging Director and Chairman of the Executive 
Board, IMF. 


Remarks at a Luncheon Honoring 
President Zedillo 


October 11, 1995 


Thank you. Thank you so much, Mr. Vice 
President, for the introduction and for your 
leadership in these important endeavors. 
President Zedillo, Secretary General Gaviria, 
World Bank President Wolfensohn, the 
IMF’s Managing Director Camdessus, Presi- 
dent Iglesias, members of the United States 
and American Cabinets, Ambassador Bab- 
bitt, and the other OAS Ambassadors; to the 
very important members of our business 
communities in the United States and 
throughout Latin America; to all of our dis- 
tinguished guests: 

Just 9 months ago I had the honor of 
hosting all the democratically elected leaders 
in our hemisphere at the Summit of the 
Americas in Miami. Together we laid out a 
bold and broad vision for the future of the 
region we all share. We imagined a commu- 
nity of nations committed to freedom and 
prosperity. And we set out a plan of action 
to realize that vision, to create a free trade 
area throughout our hemisphere, to strength- 
en the remarkable trend toward democracy, 
to improve the quality of life for all our peo- 

le. 
. What all of us in Miami recognized is that 
increasingly our values and our interests co- 
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incide. Our futures are joined. As each of 
us prospers, all of us benefit. 

For 45 years, the Organization for Amer- 
ican States has worked tirelessly to strength- 
en the ties that bind us together. Now, its 
members have challenged us to implement 
many of the summit’s initiatives, especially 
in the area of democracy and human rights. 
And in turn, we have asked the OAS to help 
turn our goal of a free trade area of the 
Americas into a concrete reality. 

Under Secretary General Gaviria’s dy- 
namic guidance, I am confident the OAS will 
meet the responsibilities of its mandate and 
help to build a new era of democratic 
progress throughout the Americas. 

Nowhere is the potential for progress 
clearer than in our relationship with Mexico. 
The stronger our trade, the greater the well- 
being of all of our people. The deeper our 
cooperation, the better we will be able to 
fight together our common problems like 
drugs and crime and pollution. The more ef- 
fective our partnership, the stronger an ex- 
ample we will be able to set for all the nations 
of our hemisphere. 

That’s why when the peso collapsed, the 
United States stepped forward. The inter- 
national support package we assembled, with 
the IMF, the World Bank, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, helped Mexico to 
get back on the path of stability and growth. 
It also protected hundreds of thousands of 
American jobs, and it prevented the crisis 
from spreading throughout our region and, 
indeed, to other emerging markets “through- 
out the world. To put it mildly, the action 
the United States took was not popular here 
at home at the time it was taken. But it was 
the right thing to do. 

In the months since the crisis, Mexico has 
demonstrated more strongly than ever that 
it is not only our neighbor, it is a very good 
neighbor. The Mexican people, led by Presi- 
dent Zedillo, have courageously stayed on the 
road to reform. 

Mr. President, the tough steps you took 
required courage and the ability to convince 
the Mexican people of the need for short- 
term pain in return for long- term gain. But 
now your resolve is paying off. Mexico has 
turned the corner toward recovery. And all 
of your partners in our region applaud your 
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leadership and your success and the basic 
character and vision of the people of Mexico 
who have supported your direction. 

During his visit to Washington, President 
Zedillo and I discussed how we can move 
our partnership forward, not only to benefit 
our two nations but the entire hemisphere. 
By spreading the success of NAFTA, leading 
the fight against crime and corruption and 
drugs, clearing our air and cleaning our 
water, modernizing our educational systems 
for the 21st century, we hope to inspire the 
efforts of our neighbors throughout the 
Americas. 

All of us in the Americas have an extraor- 
dinary opportunity, if we work together. We 
can build a future where our borders serve 
as bridges, where open societies and open 
markets flourish, where ordinary citizens, 
their families, and their communities see the 
benefits of a free-market economy without 
being swept away by its excesses, where our 
horizons know no limits and we prove the 
promise of our common commitment to de- 
mocracy and human dignity. 

If we achieve that vision, it will be thanks 
in no small measure to the steady hand and 
the clear-sightedness of my friend and part- 
ner, who is here, the distinguished President 
of Mexico, President Zedillo. 

Thank you, Mr. President. Thank you, la- 
dies and gentlemen. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:13 p.m. in the 
Hall of the Americas at the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. In his remarks, he referred to Cesar 
Gaviria, Secretary General, Organization of Amer- 
ican States, and Enrique V. Iglesias, President, 
Inter-American Development Bank. 


Message to the Congress — 
Transmitting the Report on 
Hazardous Materials Transportation 


October 11, 1995 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Public Law 103-272, 
as amended (49 U.S.C. 5121(e)), I transmit 
herewith the Biennial Report on Hazardous 
Materials Transportation for Calendar Years 
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1992-1993 of the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 11, 1995. 


Teleconference Remarks With Rural 
Hospital Administrators and an 
Exchange With Reporters 

October 12, 1995 


The President. First of all, let me thank 
you very much for participating in this con- 
ference call to discuss the importance of con- 
tinuing to invest in health care in rural Amer- 
ica. 

As you all know, we are involved here in 
a serious attempt to balance the budget. I 
want to balance the budget. I have offered 
the Congress a proposal to do it. I think it 
will help to lift the burden of debt off our 
children, it will help to strengthen our econ- 
omy if we do it in a way that is consistent 
with our values and our interests. 

And one of the most important values we 
have is the obligation we have to strengthen 
our families and preserve the health care of 
our children and our parents. And the bal- 
anced budget I presented to the Congress 
does call for slowing the rate of growth in 
the Medicare and Medicaid programs, and 
it does secure the Medicare Trust Fund. But 
it strengthens rather than guts our Medicare 
program and it recognizes that Medicaid is 
the principal source of funding not only for 
health care for poor children but for a lot 
of our seniors and for an enormous number 
of our hospitals in rural areas and in urban 
areas. 

And I believe that the Medicare-Medicaid 
budget that the Republicans in Congress are 
pushing violates both our basic values and 
our interests and it is not necessary—not 
necessary—to balance the budget. The level 
of Medicare cuts are more than twice what 
I propose. The level of Medicaid cuts are 
3 times what I propose. And I believe it will 
force American families to choose between 
educating their children and making sure 
their families have the health care that they 
need. 
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And as all of you know—and I want to 
hear from you in a moment—these cuts will 
be especially devastating to rural commu- 
nities and to rural families because Medicare 
and Medicaid are the backbone of the health 
care system in so many rural areas. Hospitals 
in rural areas already are struggling to make 
ends meet and are closing at far more rapid 
rates than hospitals in urban areas, and tend 
to depend a lot more on Medicare and Med- 
icaid than urban hospitals do. 

Therefore, if this budget passes that the 
Congress has proposed, it can mean, I think, 
devastating consequences for rural health 
care. And, of course, we want to hear what 
it will mean for your local hospitals. And if 
more of them close, they won't be there for 
families in emergencies or for families with 
a child that needs to be immunized or for 
people who need longer term care. 

And let me say, having been a Governor 
for 12 years in a rural State and having pre- 
sided over a lot of hospital closings in the 
1980's and having spent hours and hours and 
hours inside rural hospitals in all different 
kinds of communities, I think I have a good 
feel for this. But I wanted to hear from you 
because I want America to know what the 
real consequences are. 

This budget debate should not be a matter 
of abstract ideologies. We know we have to 
slow the rate of medical inflation. We know 
we have to deal with entitlements. We know 
we have to balance the budget. But we have 
to do it in a way that is prudent, humane, 
and decent and that is consistent with our 
values. So that’s my objective, that’s what I’m 
fighting for, and I need your help. 

Now, before I close, I'd like to say one 
more word about the Republican Medicare 
plan because it affects hospitals directly. Two 
days ago, we saw further evidence that the 
Congress is prepared to walk away from the 
impact of this plan on people. In the dark 
of night, the Republican leadership cut a deal 
with the AMA that put, once again, put their 
interests ahead of the interests of the pa- 
tients. 

It may help the Republicans to pass their 
plan, but the rest of America needs to know 
who’s going to pay for the payoff to the AMA 
to get them to support it. Older Americans 
who rely on Medicare are going to pay for 
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it. Rural hospitals are going to pay for it. They 
took $3 billion more in cuts and they shifted 
them to patients, which means they shifted 
them also to rural hospitals. They give less 
protection for laboratory results in doctor's 
offices. And, worst of all, it’s another hidden 
tax on elderly people who rely on Medicare. 

Under their plan, seniors can be forced 
into managed care networks which then can 
impose new fees on top of new premium in- 
creases. Under the Medicare program we 
have today, as all of you know, doctors can 
charge the Medicare-approved fee and no 
more. The new Republican plan would give 
doctors the power to charge any amount of 
additional out-of-pocket costs they want to 
older Americans every time they go to the 
doctor, whether or not they can afford the 
plan. And if you look at that and you add 
to that the fact that they cut out the Medicaid 
payments to low-income elderly people to 
help them pay their copays under the Medi- 
care program, one group has estimated that 
as many as a million seniors may actually 
drop out of the Medicare system. And, of 
course, that’s going to make it even more dif- 
ficult for rural hospitals. 

So I’m very disappointed that the AMA 
supported this plan. It may look better to 
doctors in the short run, but it’s going to be 
a lot tougher on their patients and a lot 
tougher on the hospitals in which they prac- 
tice, especially the rural hospitals. They will 
be dealing with this. 

And Id like to ask Secretary Shalala to say 
a few words and talk about this from her per- 
spective. And then I'd just like to hear from 
all of you, and we'll have a little conversation 
about it. 


[At this point, Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Donna Shalala stated that 
the Republican health care proposals would 
have a negative impact on rural health care 
affordability, security, and quality. | 


The President. The only other point I'd 
like to make, and then I'll call on you, is that 
when I served as Governor of my State, I 
worked from the late seventies through the 
early nineties to try to provide all kinds of 
incentives for doctors to go out and practice 
in rural areas, to try to keep the quality of 
health care up in rural areas. And a lot of 
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States have done that. And I know a lot of 
rural hospitals have done things like have 
really sophisticated interconnections with 
urban hospitals and with teaching hospitals. 
And a big portion of these efforts are going 
to be undermined by this budget. 

And again I will say, this should not be 
a matter of ideology. We should just prac- 
tically look at the consequences. We do not 
have to slow this train down so fast we cause 
the train to run off the tracks. The health 
care system of America is too important. 

But I'd like to hear from you now to talk 
about what you think you will be personally 
experiencing. Let’s start with Don Sipes, 
who’s the CEO of St. Luke’s Northland Hos- 
pital, a hospital with 92 beds and 150 employ- 
ees in Smithville, Missouri, which is a com- 
munity of 2,500. 

Mr. Sipes. 


(Mr. Sipes described the potentially devastat- 
ing impact of the proposed Medicare cuts on 
rural Missouri hospitals as health care pro- 
viders and employers, many of which are al- 


ready struggling financially. | 


The President. I'd like to just emphasize 
two things here that kind of came out of your 
remarks. Number one, the 1980's were tough 
on rural hospitals. Rural hospitals—about 17 
percent of our rural hospitals closed in the 
decade of the eighties, and only about 2 per- 
cent of our nonrural hospitals did. And we 
knew that some of that consolidation had to 
occur. But the important thing for the people 
of the United States to understand is that 
rural hospitals have undergone significant 
changes in management and the way they 
allocate their resources, and they have 
achieved enormous efficiencies, and their 
ability to do more is constrained by the re- 
markable progress that was made in the 
eighties and the enormous changes that were 
made. 

The second point I’d like to make is that 
no one has an answer to what happens to 
these folks if you close. I mean, who’s going 
to be—how are these people going to be 
taken care of? 

What is the percentage of your Medi- 
care—what percentage of your revenue 
comes from Medicare and Medicaid? 
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Mr. Sipes. At the Smithville campus, 71 
percent. 

Secretary Shalala. And you're going to 
lose at least $1 million under the Senate plan, 
I think. I think that’s our calculation. 

The President. A year. 


[Secretary Shalala noted that other busi- 
nesses in the community would be adversely 
affected by the closing of a major rural health 


care employer. | 


The President. That’s right. The other 
point I want to make is that in this debate 
you will frequently hear the congressional 
leaders say, “Look, we're not giving anybody 
less money; we're giving everybody more 
money.” And that is true. But the real issue 
is, is the more money sufficient to deal with 
more patients and the cost of inflation? 

The real answer here is to bring medical 
costs per patient, per treatment closer to the 
general rate of inflation. And we’re working 
on that. This year, premium costs for insur- 
ance were at or below the rate of inflation 
for the first time in a decade. But these num- 
bers, the budget numbers, will not permit 
many of our health care providers to deal 
with increased case loads plus inflation. 

So even though it may look like more 
money 7 years from now than we’re spending 
today, the real question is, in real dollar 
terms will it be more? And the answer is, 
for many, many of you, no. And I think that’s 
really important because just to say we're giv- 
ing more money obscures the question of 
whether you'll really be able to deal with your 
patient loads, with the cost of health care, 
and with inflation. 

I'd like to call on Mr. Cannington now. 
H.D. Cannington is the administrator of the 
Jay Hospital, which has 55 beds and 110 em- 
ployees in Jay, Florida. 

Mr. Cannington. 


[Mr. Cannington explained that the cuts 
would probably force his hospital to close, 
disrupting the entire health care system in 
that rural area. | 


The President. That’s another thing I'd 
like to emphasize that’s special about rural 
America. You just described the kind of serv- 
ices you provide. A lot of people say, “Well, 
if we cut the budget this much and these 
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hospitals close, it’s no big deal; we'll just con- 
vert them into clinics, to primary care clinics. 
Then if they need a serious hospital, they 
can go to the nearest city somewhere.” The 
problem is that a lot of these rural hospitals, 
most of the ones I know in my State, do just 
exactly what you said. They're running—they 
are the public health outreach. They are the 
home health outreach. They are doing these 
things that those who say, “If we close the 
hospital, they'd be replaced by other people.” 
There’s just no reason to believe that. 

And we all know, anybody that’s ever 
worked or lived in a rural area knows that 
one of the biggest problems in getting doc- 
tors to go to rural areas and stay there is hav- 
ing access to a decent hospital. And they just 
won't stay if all they have is their own clinics. 
We just see it over and over and over again 
in America. 

So I really appreciate your saying that very 
important point. 


[Mr. Cannington stated the importance of a 
hospital’s proximity to its patients’ homes.] 


The President. What percentage of your 
revenues come from Medicare and Medic- 
aid? 

Mr. Cannington. About 69 percent of our 
revenue and about 71 percent of our patients 
are Medicare and Medicaid. 

The President. Thanks. 

Mr. Kelly, John Kelly, is the administrator 
of the Soldier and Sailors Memorial Hospital, 
which has 217 beds and 500 people on the 
staff in Penn Yan, New York, which has a 
population of 5,500. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, Mr. President. Some of 
our people up here wanted to wish you a 
happy anniversary, sir. 

The President. Thank you. I had a won- 
derful day. It was a great day. 


(Mr. Kelly described the services provided by 
his hospital as a result of changes in the pre- 
vious decade and expressed concern about 
the systematic failure to address rural health 
care issues. | 


The President. First of all, let me empha- 
size something you said that Mr. Cannington 


also said, that typical rural hospitals, an awful 
lot of them now, are far more than traditional 
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hospitals. They are long-term care centers; 
they offer psychiatric care; they perform 
home health functions; they perform public 
health clinic functions. 

When I started working on all these prob- 
lems over a decade ago, our big struggle was 
to try to convince all these hospitals in rural 
areas in our home State, if they wanted to 
survive they had to diversify, they had to use 
their beds in the most efficient way, they had 
to provide all these services; that rural areas 
couldn’t afford to have separate institutions 
for all these different things. 

That has now been done. We now have 
in so many rural communities in our country 
what we call hospitals, but they're basically 
comprehensive care centers. And they are 
now in a position to do what needs to be 
done. What we believe is that we have to 
lower the rate of medical inflation and that 
now you have the infrastructure and the or- 
ganization to do that. But if you cut too much 
too fast, we’re going to wind up wrecking 
the system that we built through a lot pains- 
taking effort and often trial and error 
throughout the 1980's. 

I don’t think most Americans—they 
wouldn’t have any way to know—but I don’t 
think they understand the dramatic, breath- 
taking changes that rural hospitals went 
through in the 1980’s and how many rural 
hospitals are now the kind of flexible, entre- 
preneurial, comprehensive health care sys- 
tems that we all could only imagine just a 
decade ago. So I really appreciate what you 
said, because we need to—the /.merican 
people need to know that we’re not dealing 
with some big, fat, bloated, outdated bu- 
reaucracy that’s been living off the fat of the 
land for the last 20 years. That’s not what 
happened in rural America. But you are 
going to get a disproportionate hit out of this. 

I'd like to talk to Margo Arnold now, or 
hear from her. She is the CEO of the West 
Side District Hospital in Taft, California, 
which has a population of 5,900 and has 84 
beds and 160 employees. 

Ms. Arnold. 


[Ms. Arnold stated that her hospital and oth- 
ers would face cuts at both Federal and State 
levels and expressed concern that the on- 
slaught would continue. | 
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The President. What percentage of your 
revenues come from Medicare and Medic- 
aid? 


[Ms. Arnold stated that approximately 69 
percent of revenues came from Medicare and 
Medicaid and reiterated her concern for the 
future of the facility and its clients. | 


The President. Thank you very much. 

Peter Hofstetter is the CEO at Northwest- 
ern Medical Center, with 70 beds and 400 
employees, in Saint Alban’s, Vermont. Peter, 
would you like to comment? 


[Mr. Hofstetter expressed concern about the 
impact of the cuts on his hospital’s efforts 
to maintain a high-quality staff and institute 
community health programs. Secretary 
Shalala then questioned Republican propos- 
als that rural hospitals shift costs to their cli- 
ents. | 


The President. Yes. I think of all the peo- 
ple we're talking to, Mr. Hofstetter’s Medi- 
care-Medicaid reliance is the smallest. And 
yours is what? What percentage of revenue— 

Mr. Hofstetter. Sixty percent. 

The President. And that’s the smallest of 
anybody we're talking to, 60 percent. 

It’s important to emphasize that rural pop- 
ulations tend to be older and that their aver- 
age incomes tend to be lower. It’s also impor- 
tant to emphasize that what is rural in Wash- 
ington, DC, may not be rural in Vermont. 
I mean, it’s extraordinary to have 48 doctors 
in a town of 7,300. But the reason is there’s 
so many other many, many smaller towns in 
Vermont that you're probably serving near 
there. And of course, we don’t have anybody 
on this telephone call today who’s from one 
of the High Plains States or Intermountain 
States, a place like South Dakota or North 
Dakota or rural Colorado or some of those 
places where you're not talking about 30 
miles, you're talking about 100 miles or 150 
miles or 200 miles to the nearest town of 
any size. We're talking about breathtaking 
distances in some of our rural States which 
are very sparsely populated. 

So I think it’s an astonishing thing that you 
were able to go from 17 to 48 doctors, and 
to solve those—to do what you're doing in 
the 1980’s. I wish I had known you 10 years 
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ago when I had a different job. That’s an 
amazing achievement. 

Secretary Shalala. How critical are you 
to the economy of the area that you're in, 
with that large of a facility? 

Mr. Hofstetter. Saint Alban’s? 

Secretary Shalala. Yes. 

Mr. Hofstetter. Oh, we're about the 
second- or third-largest employer in the 
county. We’ve got a couple of large manufac- 
turers and some other industries. But we’re 
consistently in the top two, three, four. And 
we put about, oh, $8 million and change, with 
payroll and stuff, back into the economy. 

The President. How many of those doc- 
tors are on the hospital payroll? 

Mr. Hofstetter. Well, just one primary 
care doctor and then pathologists, that kind 
of thing. But most of the physicians that 
came here in the eighties pa ps nineties, 
it was a quality of life thing, and they set 
up a traditional solo practice situation. And 
I have to tell you, honestly, they're all—not 
all of them but a number of them are starting 
to question that whole aspect of life as well, 
being sort of the lone cowboy out there prac- 
ticing medicine. 

The President. And, of course, a lot of 
them, in addition to their hospital practice, 
a lot of their patients who don’t come into 
the hospital are probably Medicaid and Med- 
icare patients as well. 

Mr. Hofstetter. Oh, sure. We still have 
a lot of docs that do home visits. It’s textbook 
primary care. 

Secretary Shalala. Not much quality of 
life if you don’t have good health care, 
though. 

Mr. Hofstetter. No. 

The President. Let’s go on to Todd Lin- 
den, who is the president and CEO of the 
Grinnell Regional Medical Center in 
Grinnell, Iowa. He has 81 beds and 350 em- 
ployees in a community with a population 
of 8,900. 

Mr. Linden, would you like to talk? 

Mr. Linden. Good morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. Good morning. 


[Mr. Linden described his facility’s task of 
dealing with one of the Nation’s highest Med- 


icare populations coupled with one of the 
lowest reimbursement rates, an increasing 
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problem as the baby boom generation be- 
comes more of a senior boom. ] 


The President. I wish you hadn't said that. 
[Laughter] 


[Mr. Linden then expressed his concern that 
Medicare reforms be achieved in the most re- 
sponsible manner possible, avoiding regional 


inequities. | 


The President. | want to thank you for 
what you said. Let me—you made a point 
that I want to reemphasize that everybody 
who talked today did. No one questions the 
fact that we have to slow the rate of medical 
inflation. That is not an issue here. The issue 
is—and no one knows, frankly, how much 
more progress we might make with 
telemedicine, with HMO’s. And all of us rec- 
ognize that you need to have more options, 
like for providers to directly sponsor man- 
aged care plans. And I certainly agree with 
you, we need to constantly review the equity 
of the reimbursement system. 

There is—however, one thing has been— 
there has been a consensus on one thing in 
this entire debate, which is that the number 
selected by the majority in Congress for their 
medical cuts in Medicare and Medicaid had 
nothing to do with a study of what the system 
would bear and what it could accommodate 
over the next 7 years. It was a number picked 
out of the air arbitrarily to fit a certain set 
of economic assumptions which are question- 
able, a 7-year balanced budget, and a tax cut 
of $250 billion. And then—so they said, 

“Well, that leads us to these cuts, and so 
we're going to make them, even though we 
have no idea what the impact on the system 
will be.” 

The people I talk to all across America— 
I was with senior citizens in Florida the other 
day—everybody in America is willing to 
make an effort to do what it takes to bring 
medical inflation down. Everybody knows 
that we can’t continue to have medical infla- 
tion go up at 3 times the rate of inflation. 
But enormous efforts have been made by 
health care providers, especially in rural 
areas, in the last several years. And there is 
a consensus among providers with whom I 
talk that no one knows how and no one be- 
lieves that this volume of cuts can be just 
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taken out of the system in the next 7 years 
without severe adverse impact. 

And so I think it’s important again to say 
this is not about ideology and this is certainly 
not about irresponsibility. The health care 
agape the seniors in this country, every- 

y is trying to respond to this situation in 
a responsible way, but nobody, nobody be- 
lieves that this arbitrary very high number 
can be reached, based on all the evidence 
and experience we have today. That is the 
important thing. 

We have to do this in a way that is consist- 
ent with what we believe the facts and evi- 
dence are. We have to be honest and we have 
to be concerned about our primary mission, 
which is to provide decent health care. We 
don’t want to make it worse. 

There’s one other point I want to make 
about Iowa that relates to a lot of other 
States. I have been a big proponent of man- 
aged care as an option for seniors. And I’m 
glad that the Congress—the congressional 
majority now supports that. But I think we 
have to go into this with our eyes wide open. 
If we sell this as an end-all and be-all, what’s 
going to happen is a lot of these networks, 
if there’s not some real discipline here in how 
we do it, will cream the healthiest seniors. 
And the oldest seniors that have the highest 
health care costs will be left not in managed 
care networks and will be back either de- 
pendent on the Government—which either 
means they won't get health care, or we'll 
wind up spending a lot more than we think 
we will on the system because of that. And 
because Iowa has the highest percentage of 
Americans over 80, I think that’s worth focus- 
ing on. 

It depends on who sets up these networks 
and how they serve them, whether everybody 
really gets served. This thing could get out 
of hand, and a lot of older people could get— 
and less healthy seniors could get left in the 
dust by this managed care movement if we 
don’t do it in a decent and humane way. 


[Mr. Linden concurred on the complexity of 
the issue and stressed the primary impor- 
tance of preserving health over curing dis- 
ease. Secretary Shalala then noted that the 
Trust Fund would be adequately secured by 
$90 billion in cuts rather than the $270 bil- 
lion Republican proposal. | 
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The President. Let me say to all of you 
how much I appreciate the time you've given 
this, and even more, how much I appreciate 
the work you've done with your lives. As I 
said, because of the job I had before I be- 
came President, because I lived in a rural 
State, I know how hard it’s been for you in 
the last 10 years, and I know what dramatic 
advances have been made in the face of these 
difficulties and challenges. 

And we can do more, we can do better, 
and we will. But it is important that when 
we have this budget finalized that we don’t 
have an arbitrary number, that we make an 
honest effort to discipline this system in a 
way that will save the Medicare Trust Fund, 
slow the rate of medical inflation, but do it 
in a way that will enable us to enhance the 
quality of medical care and the quality of life 
for seniors, for children, and for poor people, 
particularly those that are in more isolated 
areas and the rural areas. 

I’m going to do my best to take care of 
those concerns here and to defend them. 
And we will do our very, very best to achieve 
in the end a balanced budget that is decent 
and fair and based on our values when it 
comes to health care, and that’s based on the 
evidence that you've given us. And I can’t 
thank you enough. 

But if I could just say one thing in closing, 
I would implore you to personally contact the 
Members of the Congress in your area with- 
out regard to their party and say that you 
have done your part in the eighties, you are 
willing to do your part in the nineties, you 
understand why we want to balance the 
budget, but we have to do it in a prudent, 
disciplined way that does not wreck the 
health care system. We have worked so hard 
to reconstruct a comprehensive health care 
network in rural America, and there’s still 
great difficulties in maintaining it. And to 
take it out now would be a tragedy. And it 
would be wrong, and it is not necessary to 
balance the budget. 

So I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. And I just want to urge you to share 
your experiences and your knowledge with 
the Members of Congress, because many of 
them are having to vote on these issues with- 
out the experience base that you have—or 
that I have, frankly, or that any of us who 
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have actually been through this and lived 
through it. So I would just close with that. 

There are a lot of good people up here 
trying to do the right thing, and we've got 
to just stick to our values, stick to the evi- 
dence, and do what is doable. 

And so—but, please, please, continue to 
reach out to the Congress in these next few 
weeks so that we can make the right kind 
of decisions for our country. 

Mr. Kelly. Mr. President? 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Kelly. This is John Kelly up in Penn 
Yan. Could you just tell us what do you think 
the next step would be from your perspective 
in this process? 

The President. Well, I keep trying to en- 
gage the Congress in this. They're going to 
have to decide when and how they want to 
work with us to try to come to some agree- 
ment. But meanwhile, I think the next step 
is, that will either happen, or they'll pass a 
budget that I find unacceptable and I will 
manifest that with a veto and then we'll talk 
about it then. 

And I don’t know how this is going to un- 
fold. But I do know this, that the more infor- 
mation, the more information you can get 
for the Members of Congress, based on what 
is real and what is going on in their districts 
and what their constituents are living with, 
the better chance we have to do the right 
thing on this budget. 

It is not clear to me yet exactly how the 
congressional leaders will determine they're 
going to proceed. But however it’s going to 
proceed, in the end, I’m going to do my part 
in this process. And my responsibility is to 
basically advance the values and the interests 
of the American people and stand up for the 
people who I believe have been left behind 
in the process. That is what I’m going to do; 
that’s my responsibility. 

But the mechanics of it are not yet clear 
because we're in somewhat of an unprece- 
dented situation now. We're already past the 
time when the budgets are normally done. 
So I can’t tell you that. But I can tell you 
this: It is never too late for you to contact 
them and explain your experiences and say, 
look, this is just not doable; these numbers 
are arbitrary and they're not achievable. 
We're willing to help, we’re willing to con- 
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tribute, but we can’t do that. And I urge you 
to do it. 
Thank you very much. 
Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 
The President. Goodbye. 


[At this point, the teleconference ended, and 
the President then took questions from re- 
porters. | 


Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, a short time ago, Speak- 
er Gingrich said to you—and I quote—“If 
he plans to run for reelection, I think it’s 
a very big step for him to say ‘I’m going to 
veto balance budget tax cuts, welfare reform 
and save Medicare.’ I’m not at all certain by 
the time we're done in early November that 
he is not going to sign these things.” Could 
you react to that? 

The President. Well, those words sound 
good, but what stands behind them? What 
kind of balanced budget plan? What kind of 
tax cuts? 

My job is to protect the families of this 
country, the children of this country, and the 
future of this country, the elderly. The Presi- 
dent’s job is to stand up for the fundamental 
values of the country. Those are nothing 
more than slogans. There are ways—if what 
the Speaker wants to achieve is a balanced 
budget with a tax cut that secures the Medi- 
care Trust Fund, well, I’m for that. I’m for 
that. And I will work with him to help him 
to achieve that. But underneath that very ap- 
pealing slogan there are $148 billion in taxes 
and fee increases on the elderly and on work- 
ing people with very low incomes. 

This budget would take people out of the 
middle class and put them back into poverty. 
This budget would jerk up the ladder that 
poor people are now using to work their own 
way into the middle class. This budget would 
Say, we're going to cut taxes on the President 
if he has capital gains income, but we’re 
going to raise taxes on working people with 
children living on 15,000 bucks a year. 

This budget would say, if you’re a senior 
citizen now on Medicare and you're living 
on 300 bucks a month, we’re no longer going 
to make your co-pay from the Medicaid pro- 
gram, we're going to raise your cost of living, 
even if you're living on $300 or $400 a month. 
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This budget would say, if you’re going to 
college, we’re going to charge you more for 
your college loan and make it more expensive 
and make it more difficult for you to get. 
And we're going to give more money that 
we used to allocate to students and their 
loans to middle men like banks and others 
in the middle of the process. 

I don’t believe that’s consistent with Amer- 
ican values. I just—and it is not necessary. 
And so, these goals sound very good, but how 
you achieve them is very important. And they 
have, apparently, very little confidence— 
much less confidence than I have—that a 
balanced budget would lead to a growth in 
the economy. I mean, they say they want to 
grow the economy, but they have given us 
a budget that says if you adopt our budget 
just like we've given it to you, we're going 
to have a big tax cut including—that goes 
to some people that don’t want it and don’t 
need it, and we're going to have huge cuts 
in Medicare and Medicaid, and we're going 
to balance the budget, and it’s going to give 
America the slowest economic growth it’s 
had in 25 years. That’s the message of their 
budget. 

You know, I'd be proud of it if I were 
them. Now, what I did to show fiscal pru- 
dence was to give them a budget which says 
that I am assuming only that we will grow 
as fast as we have for the last 25 years, when 
we've had some very, very bad years. I be- 
lieve we’re going to grow faster than that, 
but I wanted to be prudent. But they say, 
no, adopt our budget, do all these really 
tough things to the middle class, to the elder- 
ly, to the children, and we will slow the econ- 
omy down. That’s your reward, America, for 
adopting our budget. I think that’s a very cu- 
rious message. 

So, you know, I don’t want to get into a 
shouting match on this, but would I sign a 
budget like this because they would maybe 
hide some of the severe consequences in the 
election year just to get reelected? The an- 
swer is, no. I won’t do that. Because whether 
I get reelected, or not, I hope to live to be 
an old man, I hope to live to see my grand- 
children grow up in the America of the 21st 
century, and I want it to be a country with 
opportunity for everybody, with strong fami- 
lies and strong communities leading the 
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world, that’s a place where the things that 
we all believe in are alive and well. And I 
would gladly, gladly terminate my tenure 
here if the price of continuing it was just 
shelving everything I believe in about this 
country. 

So we need to take this debate out of the 

litics of it and take it out of the ideology, 
and let’s talk about the facts. You heard these 
people. They're running these rural —_. 
They've all slowed their cost of inflation 
down. They're all willing to do more. None 
of them believe they can make the numbers 
in the congressional a Let’s get out of 
politics and ideology and personal gain and 
all this rhetoric, and let’s talk about what the 
impact is going to be as a factual matter on 
the American people and how we can sign 
a credible budget that will grow the econ- 
omy. Grow the economy, create jobs, raise 
incomes. We're going to be able to balance 
the budget quite easily, and we don’t have 
to do all this. 

Q. What do you think about the AMA, Mr. 
President? What do you think about the 
AMA? 

Q. Mr. President, how do you suggest that 
the White House works with Republicans 
and vice versa? The two sides aren’t even 
talking at this point. 

The President. | have a conversation with 
the Speaker every week about a lot of things. 
And we try to find ways that we can work 
together. But they have tensions within their 
own caucus, as you know. They have ideo- 
logical tensions in the House and they have 
in the Senate—they have ideological tensions 
and political tensions that I can’t reach or 
influence at this moment, because they're 
sort of encased in the way the Republican 
Party is today. 

A genuine discussion and negotiation 
about what we can do involving the leaders 
of the Republican Party—there are a lot of 
Democrats who want to vote for a balanced 
budget, a ton of them. You know, it’s been 
largely ignored here, but the Democrats in 
the Congress took the lead in reducing the 
deficit. They took it without any support from 
the Republican Party. They took the deficit 
from $290 billion down to $160 billion. So 
there are a whole bunch of Democrats that 
are literally yearning to vote for a bipartisan 
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budget that reflects the best of the budget 
I put forward and the best of the budget they 
put forward, and is better than both of them. 
We're not talking about a compromise that 
just splits the difference, we’re talking about 
something that is better for America. 

So we can have these conversations before, 
during, and after they cast whatever votes 
they're going to take, but we have to get be- 
yond this sort of line-in-the-sand rhetoric 
where—my door’s been open since I gave 
my budget. That’s why I gave them a bal- 
anced budget. 

Q. Will it take a budget summit, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Q. Why don’t you invite them over for a 
budget summit here? You're getting the 
Bosnians 

Q. Will it take a budget summit? 

The President. 1 don’t know. I don’t 
know. 

Q. —for peace talks. Why don’t you have 
peace talks with the Republicans? 

The President. Well, you know, like I 
said, I try to talk to as many of them as I 
can, all the time. I think, to be fair to them 
in terms of the timetable, to be fair to them, 
they have to—they’re in a better position 
than we were 2 years ago, because 2 years 
ago, the week I got here, I was informed by 
the Republican leaders that there would be 
no votes for my budget. Whatever I did, 
there would be no votes. And so what we 
had to do was to work through our budget 
and figure out how to cut the deficit by $500 
billion with Democrats only, which made it— 
which meant, compared to what I wished, 
there was a little more tax on upper-income 
people, and a little less cuts than I wanted. 
But we passed it. And it had a terrific impact. 

It drove down interest rates. It drove up 
the economy. It got us where we are today, 
with 742 million jobs and 2% million new 
homeowners and 2 million new small busi- 
nesses. 

What they have to do—the timing on this 
will be, I think, determined as much by— 
will have to be determined by where they 
are within their own caucus. But they know 
something that we didn’t know 2 years ago. 
They know that we want to balance the budg- 
et, too—not just the President, but a large 
number of Democrats in Congress in both 
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Houses are willing to work with them. But 
there has—but they can’t say, working with 
us is we’re going to pass what we want, we’re 
going to put it on your desk, and you will 
sign it or veto it. That’s not my idea of work- 
ing together. 

We can be—if their real objectives are a 
balanced budget, tax cuts that are reasonable, 
extending the life of the Medicare Trust 
Fund, we can achieve those objectives. But 
we cannot do it if the objective—or the real 
objective is to raise taxes on the lowest in- 
come working families of the country, to raise 
the cost of living to the poorest elderly peo- 
ple of America, do significant damage to the 
health care system, and to undermine the 
education investments of America and the 
environmental responsibilities of America, 
just because there’s an ideological desire to 
wreck the Federal Government. And they 
have to work through that. 

But at some point, we'll all get together 
and work this out. I believe—I believe in the 

tem and I wouldn’t—and I don’t think you 
all should over-react to this. We’re going to— 
I believe we’re going to work this out. But 
meanwhile, I’m going to do my best to take 
care of the American people. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

President’s Wedding Anniversary 

Q. What did you get for your anniversary? 
[Laughter] 

The President. | got a number of things, 
but one of the most interesting things I got 
was from my wife—it was two old pictures 
of us together 20 years ago blown up. 

Q. Show us. [Laughter] 

The President. My daughter had unfavor- 
able comments on men’s styles in the 1970's. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. from 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Remarks at a Swearing-In Ceremony 
for AmeriCorps Volunteers 
October 12, 1995 


If she hasn’t made the case, there’s nothing 
for me to say. [Laughter] 

Thank you, Michelle Johnson Harvey, for 
that remarkable statement. And thank you 
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and all of your colleagues here for your dedi- 
cation to your country, to your community 
and your participation in AmeriCorps. Thank 
you, Don Doran, for the work that you have 
permitted AmeriCorps to do with you and 
your school in Atlanta. 

And I thank Senator Harris Wofford for 
his willingness to take up this service at this 
important time in the history of our country 
and the history of AmeriCorps. We just 
swore him in—the Vice President swore him 
in over in the Oval Office with Mrs. Wofford 
and his entire family and his extended family 
of friends. And he pointed out that at least 
I had told him what I expected him to do. 
He said that once before he was sworn in 
in the Oval Office, and President Kennedy 
swore him in and then told him what his job 
was going to be. [Laughter] So I feel that 
after 30 years we're at least making some 
progress in the Government’s obligation to 
fully disclose to its—{laughter|—public serv- 
ants what they are expected to do. 

I want to thank Jim Joseph, the Chairman 
of the Board, who is about to become our 
distinguished Ambassador to South Africa, 
and all the other supporters of the 
AmeriCorps program and the other volun- 
teer efforts that are here. 

And I want to say, of course, a special word 
of thanks to my friend of 25 years, Eli Segal, 
for the remarkable job he did in creating 
AmeriCorps and getting it off to a good start. 
Thank you for a brilliant job. 

I want to thank the supporters of 
AmeriCorps in the Congress, including those 
who are here, Senator Jeffords from Ver- 
mont, Congressman Sawyer from Ohio, Con- 
gresswoman Karen McCarthy from Kansas 
City. She got one of her constituents up here, 
and I saw her bursting with pride. Congress- 
man Green from Texas and Congressman 
Tim Roemer from Indiana. We're glad to see 
all of you. And we thank you for your sup- 
port. 

A year ago in one of my proudest moments 
as President, I challenged 20,000 citizens to 
join us in a new American adventure, rooted 
in our most fundamental values of personal 
responsibility, educational opportunities, 
service to others and commitment to com- 
munity. I asked those 20,000 Americans to 
put their values into action through 
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AmeriCorps, because service is a spark to re- 
kindle the spirit of democracy in an age of 
uncertainty. Well, the times may be uncer- 
tain because they're changing so rapidly, but 
I am certain that the flame of democracy is 
burning brighter all across America today be- 
cause of people like Michelle Johnson Har- 
vey and her friends who helped to close those 
crack houses and give those children safe 
streets to walk, and because of the thousands 
and thousands of other AmeriCorps volun- 
teers and the many thousands more whom 
they recruited to work to build houses, to 
immunize children, to educate, to help to 
solve all the community problems that are 
being faced at the grassroots level. 

You know, it is true that this idea was con- 
sciously born as a nonbureaucratic, grass- 
roots, community-based, totally nonpartisan 
idea. I became enamored of the idea of com- 
munity service because I saw what it could 
do as a Governor and because I was working 
with a group in the late eighties and early 
nineties, the Democratic Leadership Coun- 
cil, and we devised a proposal. And Senator 
Nunn, who just a couple of days ago an- 
nounced his retirement from the Congress, 
and some others, when President Bush was 
in office, proposed a pilot project. And Presi- 
dent Bush was good enough to sign the bill 
that passed, and we did begin this. 

And then when I ran for President, I saw 
all over America these community groups 
like the City Year group in Boston, which 
is now spreading across the country like wild- 
fire. I saw them everywhere, these young 
people full of energy and ideas, across racial 
lines, across income lines, people who had 
never shared any common experiences be- 
fore coming together and literally creating a 
new future for people one-on-one and for 
communities and solving problems that we 
could never begin to solve here in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

And I was determined that if I ever had 
the chance to do it as President, I would try 
to create a national commitment to commu- 
nity service all across the country that would 
give our young people a chance to give some- 
thing back to their communities and to ad- 
vance their education at the same time. That 
is what we are doing. 
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At a time when, once again, we are asking 
ourselves whether we are too divided in our 
perceptions of reality and our attitudes to- 
ward all the things that are going on in Amer- 
ica to be a real community, the members of 
AmeriCorps put the lie to all of that. They 
show us once again that if you can just get 
good people together, no matter how dif- 
ferent their backgrounds are, and you give 
them a chance to share common values and 
to work on a common problem, or to seize 
a common opportunity, and you give them 
a chance to do it together, day-in and day- 
out, they will change everybody's pre- 
conceived notions of what is possible in 
America. They will prove, once and for all, 
again in this age, that the American idea is 
a universal idea; that the notion of personal 
responsibility, the notion of opportunity for 
everybody, the notion that we're all better 
and stronger when we work together than 
when we are divided, that those things are 
universal; that they are rooted in a fun- 
damental truth about human nature, and that 
there is no power like it anywhere. That’s 
what these young people in AmeriCorps 
prove day-in and day-out. 

I’m so grateful for all of the things they've 
done. They've fought forest fires in Idaho. 
They've helped people after floods in Hous- 
ton. They've built homes in Miami. They've, 
as you heard, helped to raise reading scores 
dramatically in Kentucky, a model I hope will 
be copied in schools all across America. 
They've helped to prevent lead poisoning in 
Portland. They've helped troubled youths to 
care for people in nursing homes in Boston. 
They certainly came to the rescue after Okla- 
homa City, some of them in truly remarkable 
ways. They simply put themselves on the line 
to prove that things are still possible in Amer- 
ica. 
No one could ever meet these young peo- 
ple and listen to their stories and continue 
to be cynical about the prospect of Ameri- 
cans working together. I met a young woman 
named Velaida “Cricket” Shepard when we 
had our economic conference in Portland, 
Oregon, last June. And she was trying to talk 
about AmeriCorps and she began to cry. She 
almost couldn’t get through her statement. 
Michelle didn’t have that problem. [Laugh- 
ter] I thought she was going to declare for 
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President right here in the middle of her 
speech. [Laughter] 

But this young woman talked about gettin 
up at 6 o'clock every morning so she an 
make sure a young girl she was mentoring 
got to school on time; so she could make sure 
that no family problem this child had—noth- 
ing would keep that child from school; so 
she could make sure that no amount of dis- 
appointment in her own life, no amount of 
personal injury that child had suffered, emo- 
tional injury, would keep her from becoming 
what she ought to be. 

That young girl, who was troubled, was 
marked for failure, has now become a role 
model in her school. And at the same time, 
“Cricket” Shepard has gone on to other chal- 
lenges to help other young people do the 
same, and AmeriCorps is helping her to get 
an education at Portland State University. 

This is the kind of thing that we ought 
to be doing, folks. No one knows here in 
Washington what the really most important 
problem is in Kansas City, but the people 
in Kansas City know. No one wakes up every 
morning in Washington thinking about 
whether, in a given community, they need 
most to close crack houses, or build Habitat 
for Humanity homes, or keep beaches clean, 
or tutor students. But the people in those 
communities know. 

I have been overwhelmed by the broad 
and deep support for AmeriCorps from peo- 
ple from all walks of life. he that it 
is not only consistent with our values and a 
good thing to do, it also happens to be cost- 
efficient and it works. We know that from 
independent economists, from evaluators, 
even the GAO says that it more than pays 
its way and actually costs less than we had 
originally estimated it would. 

So I say to you today that as we debate 
this great national question of how to balance 
the budget, we can balance the budget with- 
out turning our backs on these young people. 
We can balance the budget without forget- 
ting the fundamental lesson, which is that if 
you can create a national movement with no 
bureaucracy that explodes human energy at 
the grassroots level, you can put the lie to 
all this business about how we are bound to 
be divided by race, by region, by income, 
by walk of life, just by letting them live and 
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do what they know to do. And that is what 
we ought to do. 

AmeriCorps should be continued for far 
more than the some 25,000 young people 
that will be involved in it this year, far more 
than the 2,000 communities in all 50 States 
that will be benefited, far more than the 
many, many tens of thousands of other volun- 
teers, that they will make it possible to work 
because they will organize them; it should 
be continued if, for no other reason, that it 
proves that the American idea is alive and 
well and can meet the challenges of the 21st 
century, to restore our values, to strengthen 
us at the grassroots level. It can be a shining 
symbol that there is no need for cynicism, 
no need for defeatism, and no need for toler- 
ance of division in the United States of Amer- 
ica. That’s why we should continue 
AmeriCorps. 

So I would like to begin this next year of 
AmeriCorps by asking all of the members 
who are here and all of those who are with 
us via satellite in Kansas City to join me in 
taking the AmeriCorps pledge. 

Please stand and repeat after me, if you’re 
not all standing. Stand up—it’ll be good for 
all of us to do it. [Laughter] This would be 
a good pledge for the citizens of the United 
States: 

I will get things done for America, to make 
our people safer, smarter, and healthier. I 
will bring Americans together to strengthen 
our communities. Faced with apathy, I will 
take action. Faced with conflict, I will seek 
common ground. Faced with adversity, I will 
persevere. I will carry this commitment with 
me this year and beyond. I am an 
AmeriCorps member. And I am going to get 
things done. 


[The AmeriCorps volunteers repeated each 
line of the pledge after the President. | 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Michelle Johnson Harvey, 
AmeriCorps member, and Don Doran, principal, 
Benteen Elementary School. 


Oct. 12 / Administration of William J. Clinton, 1995 


Statement on Signing the Small 
Business Lending Enhancement Act 
of 1995 


October 12, 1995 


I am pleased to sign into law today S. 895, 
the “Small Business Lending Enhancement 
Act of 1995.” This Act would, among other 
things, establish new guarantee levels for 
guaranteed loan programs of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA). 

S. 895, which the Congress passed at my 
Administration’s urging, contains important 
elements of the Vice President’s National 
Performance Review proposals and SBA’s 
reinvention proposal. The Act is also consist- 
ent with recommendations from this spring’s 
White House Conference on Small Business. 

S. 895 reduces the Government’s cost of 
small business financing, thereby enabling 
even more customers to be served. With the 

rogram reforms contained in this Act, SBA 
will be able to extend up to $33 million in 
additional loan guarantees per day with no 
additional cost to the taxpayer. 

I am pleased to sign this measure into law 
because it reflects my Administration’s com- 
mitment to customer service and to “doing 
more with less.” 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 12, 1995. 


NOTE: S. 895, approved October 12, was assigned 
Public Law No. 104-36. 


Remarks at a Celebration of the 
Anniversary of the Restoration of 
Democracy in Haiti 

October 12, 1995 


Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary Gen- 
eral. This marks the second time in 2 days 
I have been here. I promise I won’t come 
back tomorrow and interrupt your lives. 
[Laughter] Madam Foreign Minister, to the 
distinguished Prime Minister of St. Kitts, and 
others who are here who were part of that 
remarkable coalition that restored democracy 
to Haiti a year ago. Let me say I was looking 
out at this crowd tonight, and when my friend 
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of 25 years, Taylor Branch, told me that this 
event was going to come to pass, I redid my 
schedule just so I could come by here and 
thank so many of you for what you did. I 
want to thank my longtime friend Bill Gray 
for agreeing to be pressed back into public 
service for the work that he did. I want to 
thank all the people in the United States who 
cared about Haiti, who wrote me letters and 
called me on the phone and came to see me 
about it and talked to me about what was 
at stake. 

Randall Robinson even went on a diet for 
Haiti. [Laughter] Jonathan Demme wrote 
me letters that were even more eloquent 
than the films that he makes. [Laughter] And 
many others did as well. I thank you all for 
your concern. 

I want to thank our partners in the hemi- 
sphere. When the United States decided that 
if necessary we would use force to remove 
the military regime and to restore President 
Aristide and democracy, I was so determined 
that no one would think we were trying to 
revive any hemispheric imperialism. I have 
worked very hard to establish a new sense 
of partnership, a new sense of common bond, 
a new sense of common mission with all the 
nations of the Caribbean, of Central and 
South America. 

The First Lady would like to be here to- 
night. She is in Nicaragua as we speak, on 
her way to a four-nation tour of Latin Amer- 
ica. We care deeply about how other people 
who share our neighborhoods feel about the 
United States and that they understand that 
we believe we have a common destiny. 

And so I don’t think this operation ever 
would have worked as it should have worked 
had it not been for all the other countries 
who were willing to participate with us. Even 
though we had a United Nations mandate, 
what really made it go was all of our neigh- 
bors participating, sending their soldiers, 
sending their police monitors, participating, 
standing up for it. It made an enormous dif- 
ference. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
all the people within our administration who 
supported my action. And needless to say, 
it was hotly debated. And all the political 
polls said it was a dumb thing to do. And 
I said, well, I do alot of things that the 
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polls—{laughter]. But it seemed to be the 
right thing to do. Two of them are here, the 
Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott and 
Sandy Berger. And people that aren’t here, 
Tony Lake and the Vice President, were all 
very strongly in support of the action that 
our administration took. And I appreciate 
that very much. 

And finally let me say to General Fisher 
and to everyone who was involved first in 
the multinational force and then in the Unit- 
ed Nations force, I am very proud and grate- 
ful for the performance of the United States 
military in Haiti. They made all Americans 
proud. And they made this whole thing pos- 
sible, and we thank you, too, sir. 

One of the best things that’s happened to 
me in the last year is a few months after the 
restoration of President Aristide, one of the 
military officers who was involved in the op- 
eration—and I don’t want to embarrass him, 
so I won't say his name—but I was having 
a rather interesting conversation with him, 
and he looked at me, and he said, “You know, 
Mr. President, when you did this, I just didn’t 
know. But, you know, that was a good thing 
we did. It was the right thing to do.” And 
I was—coming from a person of few words 
and high performance, I treasured that. 

I thank Brian Atwood and the work that 
AID is doing in Haiti. And all of you should 
relish this celebration for all of the work that 
all of you did and the contributions you 
made, all of the groups and the individuals. 
Tonight I hope you will think about what we 
all have to do to make sure that this extraor- 
dinary endeavor succeeds. 

The United States has worked hard in the 
last year to help to establish an electoral 
process which is proceeding. We have 
worked hard to try to establish a system of 
law and order which is making progress. But 
in the end, the Foreign Minister and all of 
the people in her government and President 
Aristide have to be able to prove that free- 
dom and democracy can bring the benefits 
that we know it can bring. 

And Haiti was plundered for a very long 
time. It has been environmentally ravaged. 
When I went back to Haiti for the first time 
since my wife and I went there in December 
of 1975, I was literally shocked to see the 
deterioration of the environment, the topsoil 
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running thin and all of the things that had 
happened. 

We all have a lot of work to do there. And 
in the end, we have to make it possible for 
the people of Haiti who are willing to work 
and learn and grow to compose a life, to sta- 
bilize their families, to live out their dreams. 
And we have a lot more work to do there. 

So I ask you to celebrate this extraordinary 
evening by reaffirming your determination to 
help the people who live there keep their 
democracy alive and bring its benefits to or- 
dinary citizens, to infuse new investment, to 
create new jobs, to develop a sustainable eco- 
nomic program while restoring the environ- 
ment, to do all those things that they might 
have done for themselves had they had a 
longer period of time free of oppression. 

I must say that when I went to Haiti, I 
was very moved by what I saw, by the spirit 
of the people and the openness to the possi- 
bilities of the future. But we all know that 
the future is not free of difficulties. 

So if you are still today as firmly convinced 
as you were a year ago that this is the right 
thing to do, if you feel as deeply proud today 
as you did a year ago, then you have to make 
your convictions good by making sure that 
we do not fail in this common endeavor, that 
democracy ultimately triumphs, that freedom 
is ultimately the victor, and that there is some 
prosperity for those good people who have 
suffered too long, borne too much, and now 
have to have our continued partnership to 
build the kind of future that all of us want 
for ourselves, our families, and our children. 
I know we can do it but we must get about 
it, and we must stay with it until the job is 
done. 

Thank you, good luck, and God bless you 
all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:10 p.m. at the 
Organization of American States. In his remarks, 
he referred to Secretary General Ceasar Gaviria 
of the Organization of American States; Foreign 
Minister Claudette Werleigh of Haiti; Prime Min- 
ister Kennedy Simmonds of St. Kitts and Nevis; 
author Taylor Branch; Special Adviser on Haiti 
William H. Gray III; Randall Robinson, executive 
director, TransAfrica Forum; and movie director 
Jonathan Demme. 


Oct. 12 / Administration of William J. Clinton, 1995 


Proclamation 6840—White Cane 
Safety Day, 1995 


October 13, 1995 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As Americans, we take pride in the diver- 
sity that allows us to appreciate the world 
from many standpoints, and we draw our vi- 
tality from the contributions made by people 
of all experiences, talents, and backgrounds. 
Long dedicated to the goal of independence, 
America’s blind and visually impaired citi- 
zens have enriched our history, inspiring oth- 
ers to join their efforts to further integration 
and inclusion. 

The majority of blind and visually impaired 
people use the white cane to facilitate their 
travel. This remarkably simple instrument 
provides tactile, kinesthetic, and auditory sig- 
nals to its users, allowing them to detect ob- 
stacles, steps up and down, and changes in 
surface texture. Enhancing motivation and 
confidence, the white cane has empowered 
countless blind and visually impaired individ- 
uals to gain freedom of movement and to 
flourish in society. For those of us who are 
not blind or visually impaired, it signals us 
to exercise extra caution and to be courteous 
drivers and pedestrians. 

As our Nation observes this special day, 
the white cane is a symbol of strength and 
a reminder of the tremendous potential avail- 
able within each person. We must continue 
to work for full implementation of the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act, which protects 
people with disabilities from discrimination 
in the workplace, mandates access to public 
and private services and accommodations, 
and promotes equal opportunity. The Amer- 
ican Dream is an inspiration to us all—let 
us work to ensure that every person can real- 
ize its promise. 

To oes the numerous achievements of 
blind and visually impaired citizens and to 
recognize the significance of the white cane 
in advancing independence, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved October 6, 1964, 
has designated October 15 of each year as 
“White Cane Safety Day.” 
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Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim October 15, 1995, as 
White Cane Safety Day. I call upon govern- 
ment officials, educators, and all the people 
of the United States to observe this day with 
appropriate ceremonies, activities, and pro- 
grams. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of October, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twentieth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:15 a.m., October 16, 1995] 


NotE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on October 17. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





October 8 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton returned to Washington, DC, from 
Martha’s Vineyard, MA. 


October 10 

In the morning, the President met with 
business leaders in the Cabinet Room. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Arthur L. Money to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Acquisition. 


October 11 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate William P. Foster to be a member 
of the National Council on the Arts. 
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October 12 

In the evening, the President attended a 
Chnton-Gore fundraiser at the Hotel Wash- 
ington. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Maj. Gen. John P. Herrling, USA 
(Ret.), to serve as Secretary of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. 


October 13 

In the morning, the President met with 
Weigelt-Wallace Award recipients J. Andy 
Sullivan and David Tuggle, two doctors from 
Oklahoma City, OK, who were recognized 
for their medical services following the Al- 
fred P. Murrah Federal Building bombing. 

In the early evening, the President trav- 
eled to Williamsburg, VA, where he ad- 
dressed the Business Council. He returned 
to Washington, DC, later in the evening. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Alaska and ordered Federal funds to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding on 
September 18 and continuing. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gerald Wesley Scott to be Ambas- 
sador to Gambia. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate David P. Rawson to be Ambas- 
sador to Mali. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Robert E. Gribbin III to be Am- 
bassador to Rwanda. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Ralph R. Johnson to be Ambas- 
sador to the Slovak Republic. 

The President announced his intention to 
renominate both Barry M. Goldwater and 
Peter S. Knight to the Communications Sat- 
ellite Corporation (COMSAT) Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The White House announced that the 
President will attend the dedication of the 
National Czech and Slovak Museum and Li- 
brary and will meet with President Vaclav 
Havel of the Czech Republic and President 
Michal Kovac of the Slovak Republic on Oc- 
tober 21 in Cedar Rapids, IA. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted October 10 


C.E. Abramson, 

of Montana, to be a member of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science for a term expiring July 19, 2000, 
vice Barbara J.H. Taylor, term expired. 


Walter Anderson, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science for a term expiring July 19, 2000, 
vice Norman Kelinson, term expired. 


LaVeeda Morgan Battle, 

of Alabama, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Legal Services Corpora- 
tion for a term expiring July 13, 1998 (re- 
appointment). 


John N. Erlenborn, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Legal Services Corporation 
for a term expiring July 13, 1998, vice John 
G. Brooks, term expired. 


David Finn, 

of New York, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Humanities for a term expir- 
ing January 26, 2000, vice Billie Davis 
Gaines, term expired. 


Joseph H. Gale, 

of Virginia, to be a Judge of the U.S. Tax 
Court for a term expiring 15 years after he 
takes office, vice Edna Gaynell Parker, re- 
signed. 


Emest G. Green, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the African De- 
velopment Foundation for a term expiring 
September 22, 2001 (reappointment). 
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Submitted October 11 


P. Michael Duffy, 

of South Carolina, to be U.S. District Judge 
for the District of South Carolina, vice Mat- 
thew J. Perry, Jr., retired. 


Sue E. Myerscough, 

of Illinois, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Central District of Illinois, vice Harold A. 
Baker, retired. 


Jed S. Rakoff, 

of New York, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Southern District of New York, vice 
David N. Edelstein, retired. 


William P. Foster, 

of Florida, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Arts for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 3, 2000, vice Roy M. Goodman, term 
expired. 


Lowell Lee Junkins, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation, vice Edward Charles 
Williamson. 


Submitted October 13 


David P. Rawson, 

of Michigan, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and  Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Mali. 


Gerald Wesley Scott, 

of Oklahoma, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of The Gambia. 


Robert E. Gribbin III, 

of Alabama, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Rwanda. 


Ralph R. Johnson, 
of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
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to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Slovak Republic. 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Chief of 
Staff Leon Panetta 
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Transcript of a press briefing by U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Mexico James Jones, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Inter-American Affairs Al- 
exander Watson, and National Security 
Council Senior Director for Inter-American 
Affairs Richard Feinberg on the President’s 
meeting with President Ernesto Zedillo of 
Mexico 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the Bosnian cease-fire agreement 


Announcement of nomination for three U.S. 
District Court Judges 


Released October 12 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Released October 13 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Director of 
Office of Management and Budget Alice 
Rivlin and National Economic Council Chair 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 12 


H.R. 2288 / Public Law 104-35 

To amend part D of title IV of the Social 
Security Act to extend for 2 years the dead- 
line by which States are required to have in 
effect an automated data processing and in- 
formation retrieval system for use in the ad- 
ministration of State plans for child and 
spousal support 


S. 895 / Public Law 104-36 
Small Business Lending Enhancement Act of 
1995 
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